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best of Vermont 

First Impressions 
Inside VL 
The Arts 

Selections from the arts scene, including 
Grace Potter, the von Trapps and Puppets 
in the Green Mountains Festival 

Food 8 c Drink 

Contemporary general stores plug in to the 
food movement, plus Elmore Mountain Bread, 
Lost Nation Brewing and farm fermentation 

Cooking in Season 

Wild venison carries the flavor of the landscape 

Q & A 

Green Mountain Power CEO Mary Powell 
on renewable energy, leadership and Vermonts 
biggest opportunity 


46 


50 


Too Big to Fail 

Brattleboro saves the Brooks House 


The Guardian 

Jenna Reed is the only female game warden 
in the state and, at 27, among the youngest 


All in Favor? 

A hrst'hand account of life on a selectboard, 
where touchy local issues sometimes lead 
to fireworks 
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54 


Rail Town Noir 

In Bellows Falls, Charlie Hunter works to 
capture "the mystery of deep-cast shadow” 
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restoration of Brattleboro's Brooks House. 

- ^ Read the extended version 

of the interview with Mary Powell, CEO 
of Green Mountain Power. 

Curious about kimchi? We ask 
Vermont chefs to share their favorite uses 
for this fermented product. 

Brattleboro, Bear Cteri 

Norton, Charles Kozierok 
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Brattleboro s 
Ph oenix 

UST ABOUT A YEAR AGO, the BtOolcS 
House, a stately historic building 
that presides over downtown Brattle¬ 
boro, reopened amidst great fanfare. The 
144-year-old building had been gutted 
three and a half years 
earlier by an electrical fire, 
brought under control 
only after nine hours of 
firefighting and 1.8 million 
gallons of water. 

As Kim Asch writes 
in “Too Big to Fail" (page 
38), the building's path 
back to vitality was not 
easy, nor ever assured, 
o There was, of course, fire damage, and 
“ then even more extensive water damage. 

< And then there was the prohibitive cost 
2 of repair: a predicted $23 million for a 
^ building with an estimated value of only 
$8.6 million. “We were looking at this 
project realizing no investor in their 
right mind would ever come in and take 
this on," says Bob Stevens, the president 
of Stevens SC Associates, a Brattleboro 
architectural and engineering firm. 

This situation presented a different 
kind of emergency. The downtown was 
again imperiled, but in a more long-term, 
insidious way. Finding a solution would 
take time, stamina and ingenuity. Plus, 
there was no obvious leader to spearhead 
the effort. In many towns across America, 
the confluence of such factors — com¬ 
bined with the dispiriting presence of a 
burned-out building — would mark the 
beginning of the end for a vibrant down¬ 
town. And yet, in Brattleboro, five inves¬ 
tors from the community refused to let 
that happen, taking great personal finan¬ 
cial risk to save the landmark. Against 
long odds, a local attorney named Craig 
Miskovich, architect Bob Stevens and 
three financial planners — brothers Peter 
and Drew Richards and their cousin Ben 
Taggard — invested large sums of their 


own money and then pieced together an 
intricate network of community stake¬ 
holders, including private citizens, local 
businesses, a technical college, a com¬ 
munity college, a nonprofit and the state, 
to rebuild the Brooks House, better and 
stronger than before. 

There are so many intriguing aspects 
to Asch's tale. It is impossible to read 
without wanting to cheer for all those 
unlikely boosters and the small commu¬ 
nity that pulled together to accomplish 
great things. The story also reminds us 
of what it really means to be a “socially 
responsible" business and that this admi¬ 
rable ideology need not be linked to 
investing in remote locales; our neighbors 
can often use our help as well. 

But this article also resonates on an 
unexpected level. Architects, architectural 
historians and archaeologists often talk 
about buildings as if they are living beings 
with souls and personalities. Seeing the 
photo of the Brooks House, acting as the 
dramatic backdrop for a visit by President 
Harrison some 125 years ago (page 41), 
drives home that sentiment. There it is, 
so familiar and elegant, looking sturdy 
and indestructible amidst horse-drawn 
carriages. And then to see that image 
juxtaposed with those showing it ravaged 
by fire and water is disturbing, almost 
physically painful. Perhaps that is why 
Asch's account of its revival, of a commu¬ 
nity coming together as individuals and 
groups, is so inspiring. It serves as a meta¬ 
phor for human resilience, for the desire 
of each of us to get back up after being 
knocked down. Such stories of adversity 
overcome seem crucial to our psyche, to 
our national — and human — narrative. 

Nelson Mandela once remarked that 
“the greatest glory in living lies not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall." 

The Brooks House is a powerful symbol of 
the importance of never giving up and of 
the courage it can take to start over. 





Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 
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SOME I WESTMEM S AKE 


MORE STUNNING 

TH AN O rilEKS. 


At Marvin, zue take pride in the craftsmanship put into every loindoiv and door. We are committed to 
creating distinctive, beautiful products that continually elevate the standard of quality and innovation. 
Built on a foundation of values passed on through four generations, our zuindoius and doors are an 
investment you zvill value for many years to come. 


MARVIN'.^ 

Windows and Doors 

Built around you. 


For expert advice and assistance contact your local, independent Marvin dealer. 




^^"5 YEARS 

rkMILES 

BUILDING MATERIALS SUPPLIER 


21 West Street * Rt 5 North * West Hatfield, MA • 866-446-5820 
385 Cole Avenue * Williamstown, MA * 800-670-7433 
691 Depot Street * Manchester Center, VT * 888-447-5645 
103 Exchange Street • Middlebury, VT * 800-564-2721 

www.rkmiles.com 


2015 Mavviu Wiit(lon'> and Door<:. All rights reserved. ©Registered trademark of Marvin Windou-:^ and Doors. 








































GRAND POINT 
NORTH FESTIVAL 

Waterfront Park 

Burlington 

Sept, 12-13 

RACE Potter parted 

ways this year with 
The Nocturnals, but other¬ 
wise, her fifth annual festival 
on Lake Champlain remains 
intact. Potter tops the bill 
both nights with her new 
band, while each day has a 
different lineup that collects 
some 16 performers overall. 
National touring artists like 
The Flaming Lips and Mike 
Gordon of Phish are in the 
mix, and Potter, always mind¬ 
ful of supporting Vermont, 
includes local-scene artists 
such as Heavy Plains, Bari- 
shi and Maryse Smith with 
Michael Chorney. Notewor¬ 
thy newcomer: The Snaz, 
who describe themselves as 
‘teenagers in the depths of 
the Brattleboro, Vermont, 
wilderness with nothing to 
do but rock out." Still in high 
school, the group members 
have already been part of a 
Vermont music showcase 
at South by Southwest, and 
recorded an album with 
Vermont resident Peter 
Solley, a Grammy-nominated 
producer and former member 
of Procol Harum, who dis¬ 
covered the kids playing 
at the Guilford Fair. The 
Burlington Free Press says 
The Snaz “could be the next 
Vermont band your out-of- 
state friends ask you about." 
www,grandpointnorth,com 
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the arts 


PUPPETS IN THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
FESTIVAL 

Putney, Brattleboro 

Sept* 11-20 

ih^ermont's penchant 
Vy for politically minded 
puppet art gets a major work- 
out under the auspices of 
Sandglass Theater, the interna¬ 
tionally known troupe based in 
Putney. Performances, discus¬ 
sions, workshops and a pop-up 
performance artist, Quebec’s 
Magali Chouinard, are all part 
of the event, threaded through 
with progressive takes on 
immigration, race and more 
abstract concepts of human 
rights such as “displacement" 
and “otherness." To that end, 
the festival, being held for the 
ninth time, introduces its first 
troupe from Cuba, and adds 
artists from Germany, England 
and Mexico. Erik Ehn, chair of 
Theatre Arts and Performance 
Studies at Brown University, 
delivers the keynote address 
Sept. 12, and, overall, the festi¬ 
val aims to provide “balanced 
programming for both family 
and adult audiences, virtuosity 
for the theatrical enthusiast, 
and dialogue and engagement 
for the social activist." 
www*sandglasstheater*org 

SPRINGFIELD 

STEAMPUNK 

FESTIVAL 

Sept. 11-13 

HE FIRST-EVER Spring- 

field Steampunk Festival 
launches with an ambitious 




thriving Springfield. “This 
festival embraces what Spring- 
field is all about," says festival 
coordinator Sabrina Smith, 

“a virile, vigorous, bustling 
Yankee industrial mill town. 


FlynnSpace 
Burlington 
Sept. 18 

S AVORED BY the cogno- 
scenti, Matthew Shipp 
is a pianist, composer and 
producer known for expand¬ 
ing the horizons of jazz. The 
American Society of Compos¬ 
ers, Authors and Publishers 
recognized Shipp with the 
foundation’s Vanguard Award, 


three-day program that is part 
whimsical escapism, part com¬ 
munity revitalization. Steam¬ 
punk, a loose arts-and-design 
movement, has been around 
for a while, but its enigmatic, 
even ridiculous 
nature has kept it 
largely immune to 
mass marketing. 

Organizers of the 
event call steampunk 
“an imaginative 
mix of artisanship, 
Victorian-era fantasy 
and reality, [and] 
the science fiction of 
H.G. Wells and Jules 
Verne," a descrip¬ 
tion that points to 
the choice of once- 


a town seeking a new identity, 
with a rich history of industry 
and innovation." Springfield 
and the Precision Valley are 
famous for their gear-shaper, 
tool, spindle and grinder fac¬ 
tories, and many inventions 
that steampunk revels in, 
and festival events trace the 
era with music, performance, 
fashion, tastings, author talks, 
a telescope observatory tour, 
Victorian-style bike ride and 
more. 

www.springfieldvtsteam- 

punkfest.com 

MATTHEW 
SHIPP TRIO 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Jim Westphalen 

LISTENING TO 
BUILDINGS 

Editor s note: '^Vanish/* 
a collection of images by 
longtime Vermont Life 
contributor Jim Westphalen, 
appears this fall at BCA 
Center in Burlington, 
Following is an abridged- 
version of Westphalen s 
artist statement 
accompanying the exhibit, 

T he work you will see 
in this exhibit is an 
ongoing narrative that speaks 
to the decay of the built land¬ 
scape in rural America — the 
barns, coal sheds, farmhouses, 
grain silos, train depots and 
outbuildings that are the 
icons of our country's rural 
settings. Sadly, they are disap- 






LEFT Coal shed, Randolph 
BELOW Barns, Cast Berk¬ 
shire 

pearing at an alarming rate. I 
sense an urgency to capture 
their beauty in a way that 
celebrates not only what they 
once were but what they have 
now become. My method is 
simple. When I come upon 
one of these gems, I challenge 
myself to take pause long 
enough and let them “speak” 
to me so that I may depict 
them in a light and composi¬ 
tion that will capture their 
soul before they concede. 
While heartbreaking to watch 
these icons vanish, this is also 
a story of hope. For there 
are those organizations and 
individuals who go to great 
lengths and expense to save, 
repair and restore these old 
beauties. Some of the images 
you will see celebrate these 
efforts as well. 

We, who live in a rural 
state, pass these structures 
often, but most barely give 
notice until one day we see 
a pile of rubble and ask, 
"Wasn't there a barn there?” 
This is not a plea to run out 
and "save the barns.” It is sim¬ 
ply an encouragement to open 
our eyes and to appreciate 
what we have for this brief 
moment in time, for it will 
not always be with us. 

■ Sept. 25-Nov. 14 

■ Vermont Metro Gallery, 
BCA Center, Burlington 

■ Free 

■ www.burlingtoncityarts, 
org 
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calling him‘‘brilliantly innova- 
tive, visionary and indepen- 
dent-minded,“ and Shipp has 
also acted as curator of the 
"Blue Series" on Thirsty Ear, 
an acclaimed new music label 
Such cutting-edge credentials 
often signal astringent listen¬ 
ing, but Shipps work is more 
on the quiet-and-deep side, 
and marked, as the venue says, 
by a ‘‘shimmering downtown 
style" Shipp will be joined 
by Michael Bisio on bass and 
Whit Dickey on drums. 

8 p*m*, $25, www,flynncen- 
tenorg 

JANE BECK "DAISY 
TURNER^S KIN" 

Rokeby Museum 
Ferrisburgh 
Sept* 27 

J ANE Beck, founder of the 
Vermont Folklife Center, 
arrived on Turner Hill in 
Grafton one day in 1983, hop¬ 
ing to interview Daisy Turner, 
the reclusive, shotgun-armed, 
lOO-year-old resident whose 
father, Alec, had escaped 
slavery during the Civil War 
and moved to Vermont. 

Able to gain Daisy Turner's 
trust. Beck began a series of 




Johnson Farm, Susan Abbott 


interviews that 
revealed a remark¬ 
able sweep of 
family history 
— reaching back 
to Alec Turner’s 
abduction from 
his tribal home 
in West Africa, 
through such 
events as his 
enslavement in 
Virginia; his 
return, as a sol¬ 
dier, to kill his 
former slave mas¬ 
ter; and Daisy's 
life as an African 
American in New 
England from the 
1880S forward. 

With additional 
research con¬ 
ducted over three decades, 
including trips to Virginia 
and Africa, the result is Beck's 
new book,‘‘Daisy Turner's 
Kin.'' Kirkus Reviews praised 
the work as ‘‘a well-excavated 
biography ... a deeply, patient¬ 
ly researched journey,'' and 
Publisher's Weekly called it ‘‘a 
marvel of scholarly storytell¬ 
ing.'' Beck's appearance at the 
museum, an esteemed Under¬ 
ground Railroad site, includes 
a talk and book sign¬ 
ing. A similar event 
occurs Sept. 10 at 7 
p.m. at the Vermont 
Folklife Center in 
Middlebury. 

3 p*m*, $2 or free 
with museum 
admission 
($10 for adults), 
www*rokeby*org 


"EYES ON 
THE LAND" 

PizzAGALLi Center 
Shelburne Museum 
Oct* 3-Jan* 3 

S pearheaded by the 
Vermont Land Trust, 
this exhibit matches 13 artists 
to conserved tracts around the 
state that represent what the 
trust calls ‘‘the breadth of our 
work: vegetable farms, mod¬ 
ern dairy operations, working 
forests, riverways and proper¬ 
ties that offer recreation.'' The 
artists involved work in a vari¬ 
ety of mediums and include 
such pairings as Susan Abbott 
painting Johnson Farm, Caleb 
Kenna photographing Russell 
Farm and Butternut Moun¬ 
tain Farm, and Dan Snow cre¬ 
ating a sculpture on the muse¬ 


um grounds with stones from 
the Mettowee Valley. Working 
landscape symposium Oct. 10; 
slideshow, in the quick-paced, 
Japanese-influenced format 
Pecha Kucha, Nov. 12. 
www.eyesontheland.org 

THE SLAMBOVIAN 
CIRCUS OF DREAMS 

Freight House Hall 
White River Junction 
Oct* 9 

t's not clear who 
coined the phrase‘‘hillbilly 
Pink Floyd,” but it's a label 
that The Slambovian Circus 
of Dreams embraces, ‘‘particu¬ 
larly if you throw in elements 
of Incredible String Band, 

Neil Young, The Band, Dylan 
and maybe even some Frank 
Zappa.” Based in the Hudson 
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Travel Tips 

from the Vermont Department of 

Tourism to make the most of your stay: 

Lodging 

■ Make reservations well in advance 
— especially if you plan to visit on 
a weekend. 

■ The first two weekends of October 
are the state's busiest of the year. 
Book these dates as early as possible. 

• Consider a multinight stay in a 
resort area with day trips to sur- 
rounding sites and attractions. 

“ Book midweek. Properties that 
fill up on weekends often have 
vacancies during the week. 

Foliage Watch 

■ Different tree varieties change at dif¬ 
ferent times. Red maples are among 
the first to change, especially those 
along roadsides and in wet areas. 

■ The earliest foliage change gener¬ 
ally occurs in the northern part of 
the state near the Canadian border, 
and at higher elevations. 

“ By mid-September, full color begins 
to appear across the north, moving 
progressively south during October. 
Individual trees and groups of trees 
with brilliant color can be found as 
early as the Labor Day weekend. 

■ Peak color is a bit of a myth, since 
every person has an idea of what 
“peak" looks like. Typically, the 
fullest color can be found from late 
September in the north through 
mid-October in the south. 

■ Many experienced foliage viewers 
actually consider late October to be 
the most beautiful time in Vermont. 
Once the most brilliant colors have 
passed, the hills take on a subtler and 
richer range of hues that are just as 
beautiful, if not as spectacular. 

■ Be sure to check out the Fall Foli¬ 
age Forecaster to plan your next 
trip: vermontvacation.com/foliage- 
forecaster. 



Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard 8 c Winery 

BERLIN 


Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 
to taste quality Vermont wines 
grown and produced just 
5 minutes south of Montpelier. 


( 802 ) 223-1151 freshtracksfarm.com 



SPECIALLY CIDERS 


Eden Specialty Ciders 

NEWPORT 

Visit our Cidery and Tasting Bar in the 
Northeast Kingdom Tasting Center. 
“Best One-Stop Sampling," 2015 . 

— Yankee Magazine 

(802) 334-1808 edenicecidencom 



Octoberfest 

BENNINGTON 

Oct. 10 , 2015 ♦German food, beer, 
live music, the Rymanowski Brothers, 
vendors, family activities, 

11 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Colgate Park 

(802) 442-6350 norshaftlions.org 



Fortuna Sausage 

STATEWIDE 

Artisan made salami, nitrate SC 
gluten free, made the Old World 
way for four generations! Shop 
online today — we ship daily. 

(800) 427-6879 fortunasausage.com 



Four 

Seasons 11 


Sotheby's 

INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Garlic & Herb Festival 

BENNINGTON 

Sept. 5 - 6 , 2015 , 
over 180 vendors, live music, 
great food, garlic demonstration 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Camelot Village 

(802) 447-3311 lovegarlic.com 


Josh Williams 
Realtor® 

MANCHESTER 

You're not just buying a home, 
you're buying Vermont. 
Manchester - Dorset - Arlington 

(802) 362-8027 buyingvermont.com 
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Scott Farm Orchard 

DUMMERSTON 

100 varieties of heirloom apples, 
blueberries, pears, quince 8 C 
medlars. Fresh cider daily, PYO, 
workshops, farm market. 
Heirloom Apple Day 10 / 11 . 
(802) 254-6868 scottfarmvermont.com 



Orvis Flagship Store 

MANCHESTER 

Shop and learn at 
Orvis' Manchester flagship store. 
Learn to fly-fish for free — 
see store associate for details. 

(802) 362-3750 orvis.com 



SILO Distillery 

WINDSOR 


Award-winning Vermont vodka, 
plus other craft spirits made 
from local grains. Tastings, 
tours and cocktails available! 

(802) 674-4220 silodistillery.com 



Malletts Bay Music 

COLCHESTER 


Montshire Museum 

NORWICH 


Malletts Bay Music presents a new 
music compilation project celebrating 
some of the best Americana singer/ 
songwriters in Vermont. 

(802) 279-3233 mallettsbaymusic.com 



Award-winning lOO'acre science center. 

Over 140 hands-on exhibits indoors 
and out, daily programs, special events, 
visiting exhibitions. Museum Store. 


Open 10 a.m .-5 p.m. daily. 
(802) 649-2200 montshire.org 



Pascolo Ristorante 

BURLINGTON 

Serving handmade Italian cuisine, 
fresh pasta, and an 
impressive Italian wine list. 
Lunch and dinner daily. 

(802) 497-1613 pascolovt.com 



Vermont Dept, 
of Tourism 

STATEWIDE 

Plan your next Vermont Vacation! 

Calendar of events ♦ Places to 
stay ♦ Dining options ♦ Packages 
& Deals ♦ Much more! 

(800) 837-6668 vermontvacation.com 


COUNTRY WALKERS' 


Vermont life 

Walking, Dining & 
Beer-Tasting Vacation 

STATEWIDE 

August 2016 ♦ 6 days ♦ Premium 
Accommodations ♦ Guided 
Walks ♦ Microbrew-Tastings 
♦ Farm'to-Table Dining 
(800) 234-6900 vermontlife.com/tours 
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H River Valley; the group formed in 

^ the late '90s and over time built a 

X devoted fan base drawn to its eclectic; 

u 

^ art'School take on roots music. Rock 

o 

o and folk intertwine; enhanced by such 
instruments as cello; flute; mandolin; 
accordion; even theremin; an elec- 
tronic device often heard as "eerie" 
sound effects in flying saucer movies 
of the 1950S. Allmusic writer Steve 
Leggett calls Slambovian concerts "a 
quirky; versatile and good-humored 
show that works as well in small folk 
clubs as it does on large festival stages." 

8 $30, www^freighthousehalLcom 

BRIAN MCCARTHY NONET 
"THE BETTER ANGELS 
OF OUR NATURE" 

FlynnSpace 
Burlington Nov* 6-7 

ERMONT SAXOPHONIST Brian 
McCarthy premieres a concept- 
driven project that links the roots of 
jazz with the Civil War. Commissioned 
by the Vermont Arts Council and the 
National Endowment for the ArtS; 
the work will reimagine popular songs 
of the Civil War era and introduce 
original compositions inspired by events 
of the time. With six horn players as 
well as pianO; bass and drumS; the nine- 
piece ensemble aims to deliver "all the 
power and color of a big band with the 
intimacy of a small group." 

8 p.m*, $25, www.flynncentenorg 



Welcome 

/t9 //f C 

Golden Age 

0 f WHISK E Y 


Triple One 10 Year Bokk Hog 


Available in 
Vermont 
Liquor Outlets 


"This is the essence 

RYE WHISKEY." - 

Wall Street 
Journal 


vvww.whistlepigwhiskey.com n WhistlePigRye Q WhistlePigRye WhistlePigWhiskey 
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336 Ruth Carney Drive, Windsor, VT 


Visit harpoonbrewery.com for more 
information on visiting the brewery 
and this fall's events and festivals! 





CELEBRATING 

a belief that the smallest gestures 
make the greatest differeuce. 

At Brookdale we know it's often the little things that mean the most, such as 
a thoughtful reminder a resident's favorite show is about to start or a dash of 
cinnamon added to coffee just the way it's liked. We believe personalized care is 
part of aging well. Here you'll find it's also what makes our care truly unique. 

For more information,contact (802)447-7000 
or jennifer.hill@brookdale.com 


Brookdale Fillmore Pond 

Independent Living | Alzheimer’s & Dementia Care 

Assisted Living 

300 Village Lane | Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-7000 




Brookdale 

ALL THE PLACES LIFE CAN GO ' 


brookdale.com 


LIFE CAN GO • I 
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JUDY B. DALES 

“Ahead of the Curve” 

Shelburne Museum 

THROUGH OcT» 3I 

NATIVE of the Northeast Kingdom, 
Judy B. Dales took up quilting on 
a whim while living in England in 1970. 
Absorbed by a new passion, she worked 
for more than a decade developing her art 
and eventually got a foothold in the Unit- 
ed States through a one'woman show 
at the New Jersey State Museum. Since 
that time, she has compiled a number of 
honors — her 1997 work "Dancing on the 
Dark Side of the Moon" was named one 
of the 100 best quilts of the 20th century 
by the International Quilt Festival — and 
is known as an innovator in the arcane 
skill of mastering curves. "Curves can 
be temperamental," she says. "They are 
relatively easy to draw, but a quarter of 
an inch deviation can change a beauti¬ 
ful curved shape into an awkward one." 
Retired now from traveling and teach- 


































ing, Dale lives in her childhood home of 
Greensboro but continues to make new 
pieces, saying that “living in such a beauti¬ 
ful and peaceful place” nurtures her cre¬ 
ativity and informs her work. Her elegant 
2015 work, “Lunar Reflections,” is among 
19 pieces featured at the exhibit. 
www,shelburnemuseum*org 

THE VON TRAPPS 

Higher Ground Ballroom 
South Burlington Nov* 16 


HE Chicago Tribune hit the 
right note: “The von Trapps are a 
hip indie-pop band, but the name is not 
ironic.” The groups members — twenty¬ 
something siblings Sofia, Melanie, Amanda 
and August — are the great-grandchildren 
of Captain and Maria von Trapp, who 
inspired “The Sound of Music” and 
ultimately came to make Vermont their 
home. The von Trapp name is now part 
of the fabric of Vermont, of course, but as 
the generations go by, the clan naturally 
disperses. This branch of the family tree 
is based in Oregon, and their amiable, 
harmonic sound includes, as the venue 
describes it, “twinges of Appalachia and 
‘Portlandia ... all filtered through the DNA 
of the most beloved musical ever.” Pink 
Martini bandleader Thomas Lauderdale, 
who has toured and collaborated with 
2 the von Trapps, told Billboard magazine: 
i “They're earnest in a genuine way, and 
« untainted by trashy modern impulses.” 
o 8 p.m., $25, www.highergroundmusic.com 





MCKERNON 

GREEN DESIGN/BUILD ♦CONSTRUCTION ♦PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Charming New Home Fully Furnished....$995,000 

A newly built cottage style lakeside home on Lake 
Bomoseen VT, built by the McKernon Group has 
recently been completed and is available for sale: 

3/4 acre • 135 ft lake frontage • 2 story boathouse 


Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small & Large Projects 

Serving Vermont and upstate New York 
www.mckernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 


A McKernon Lake House For Sale! 


For more photos of this house please scan or go to our 
web site. It is listed under ““What’s Current/For Sale”. 
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WILL MOSES 



"The Christmas Helper" 1000 Piece Puzzle 

$17.75 



"Fairy Tales for Little Folks" New Book 

ISBN: 978-0-451-47283-0 $17.99 



"Country Home" 14"xl6" 

Ltd. Edition Print $135 



"Christmas Eve Service" 7.5"x 12" 

Ltd. Edition Print $128 


"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & More! 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer near you. 


Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury,VT. 
Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro,VT. 



■ Soovin Kim 8C the Lake Champlain 
Chamber Music Festival Trio blend 
discussion and performance in “The 
Beethoven Project, Part I." Sept. 26, 
matinee Sept. 27, FlynnSpace, 
Burlington, www.flynncenter.org 

■ Blues guitarist Albert Cummings, 
who has collaborated with members 
of Double Trouble, the late Stevie 
Ray Vaughan's band, plays Sept, ii 
in White River Junction. 
www.freighthousehall.com 

■ Tennessee Williams' masterpiece 
“The Glass Menagerie” takes the 
stage at the Weston Playhouse, Aug. 
27-Sept. 5. (www.westonplayhouse. 
org). The production also appears 
Sept. II at the Flynn Center in 
Burlington (www.flynncenter.org). 

■ Cult folk artist and actor Loudon 
Wainwright III appears Sept, ii at the 
Town Hall Theater in Middlebury. 
www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 

■ The Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
tours statewide with the autumn edition 
of its Made in Vermont Music Festival. 
Stops include Sept. 25, Johnson; Sept. 

26, Vergennes; Sept. 27, Derby Line; 
Sept. 28, Castleton; Oct. i, Lyndon State 
College; Oct. 2, Bellows Falls; Oct. 3, 
Randolph; Oct. 4, St. Albans. 

■ New York's Ballets With a Twist, a 
family-friendly troupe with a pop sen¬ 
sibility, presents the Vermont debut of 
“Mint Julep and Other Spirited Dances.'' 
Sept. 19, Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center, Stowe, www.sprucepeakarts.org 





■ The 27th annual Manchester Fall 
Art and Craft Festival occurs 
Oct. 2-4 at The Practice Tee. 
www.craftproducers.com 

■ See artists at work during Open 
Studio Weekend, running statewide 
Oct. 3-4. www.vermontcrafts.com 

■ Born and raised in France, twenty¬ 
something singer-songwriter Francesca 
Blanchard traveled widely with her fam¬ 
ily before settling in Charlotte. She per¬ 
forms in both French and English, Oct. 3 
at Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center 
in Stowe, www.sprucepeakarts.org 

■ Lyle Lovett and John Hiatt, stately 
icons of Americana, combine for an 
acoustic evening. Oct. 8, Flynn 
Center in Burlington. 
www.highergroundmusic.com 

■ Pianist Jim Brickman, who has sold 
millions of records in the instrumental 
pop/New Age realm, performs Oct. ii 
at Arkell Pavilion at the Southern 
Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 
www.svac.org 

■ The Vermont International Film 
Festival screens Oct. 23-Nov. i 

in Burlington (www.vtiflf.org) and 
the Brattleboro Film Festival 
takes place Oct. 30-Nov. 8 (www. 
brattleborofilmfestival.org). 

■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ Other events available at 
www.vermontvacation.com. 

■ To sign up for our free monthly e-newsletter 
that contains updated entertainment 
suggestions, visit vermontlife.com. 
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for a creative state 


Join us in a year-long celebration of 
arts events, concerts, festivals, exhibits 
and openings occuring all across our 
state during 2015! Find it all right here: 
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STORE 

AND EATKRY 


1 * At the renovated J.J. 
Hapgood General Store 
in Peru, it's possible to get 
everything one could need, 
plus more: Paul McCartney 
(above, right, with store 
owners Tim and Juliette 
Britton) dined with friends 
last winter after skiing at 
nearby Bromley Mountain. 
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A taste of Vermont's vibrant food scene 

By Melissa Pasanen 



TRENDS 

The General 
Store, Restored 

M ore than a place 
to pick up a loaf of 
bread or gallon of milk, 
Vermont general stores are 
what anchor Vermont's 
small communities. And like 
everything, they change to 
keep up with the times. Here 
are a few that have made 
notable upgrades: 

I As a child, Juliette 
# Britton remembers 
% buying penny candy or 
2 dipping into the pickle barrel 
g at JJ* Hapgood General 
Store in Peru. From 1827 
until it closed in 2008, "it was 

Q 

o the heart of town,” explains 
I Juliette. The store's closure 
r was "a void everybody felt,” 

2 she says — one she and her 
3 husband, Tim, decided to fill, 
i After community input and 
% extensive renovations, they 

u 

s reopened in 2013 with penny 
< candy, a pickle barrel and even 
t the same bells on the (still 
H creaky) front door. Shelves 
are stocked with everything 
t from night crawlers (they also 
t sell fishing licenses) to local 
^ cheeses and jams, 
t There's excellent, scratch- 

O 

^ cooked food to go or to enjoy 
o in a comfortable seating area 
I or side patio paved with local 


marble gifted by a community 
member. Flaky buttermilk- 
chive biscuits cradle local egg 
and cheese in one of the best 
breakfast sandwiches in the 


state. Sandwiches like fried 
haddock or grilled cauliflower 
with arugula and sriracha 
mayonnaise come on freshly 
house-baked bread. Last 


winter none other than Paul 
McCartney stopped in for the 
popular wood-fired pizza. It 
boasts creative toppings like 
kale and chickpea with winter 
squash — sure to please 
vegetarians like Paul — or 
spunky Thai chicken. There 
is wine and Vermont beer on 
tap as well as house-made 
cheesecakes, seasonal pies and 
very good cider doughnuts. 

2 Just around the 
• corner from the 
covered bridge in Northfield 
Falls is another town 
landmark: the 120-year-old 
Falls General Store, which 
reopened last summer 
after a lengthy renovation. 
Long Island transplant and 
longtime local second-home 
owner Vince Rooney and 
his wife, Norma Berrios- 
Rooney, had decided to 
invest in the building and 
business because, as Vince 
says, "I found community 
here.” Updating the historic 
structure proved a labor of 
love, but they stuck with 
it, driving toward their 
vision of a contemporary 
general store: part co-op 
grocery/part bakery with 
a coffee and juice bar and 
full kitchen."Food brings 
people together,” Vince says. 
"I want to offer real food for 
the community.” The menu 
of solid, freshly prepared 
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SHEL0URN E 


Upcoming 

Exhibitions 






JULY 25 - NOVEMBER 1 


Nahum Parker, Sofa, ca. 1830. Mahogany, 
white pine and brass, 35 x 84 x 20 1/2 in. 
Collection of J. Brooks Buxton. 



OCTOBER 3 - JANUARY 3 


Produced in partnership with the Vermont Land Trust 


Bonnie Acker, Angus Baldwin, Vermont Farmer, 2015. Paper 
collage, linen and varnish, 36 x 60 in. Collection of Bonnie 
Acker. Photography by Tom Way. 


6000 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 
vww.ShelburneMuseum.org 
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3 * A new endeavor in an 


old venue, the Williamsville 
Eatery has become a local 
hot spot. (Bottom) Glenn 
Richardson carefully 
applies a final touch. 


food is available for takeout and to eat 
in at a few tables squeezed between the 
shelves and coolers overflowing with 
local produce, dairy and specialty foods. 
Almost everything is made from scratch, 
including hot sauces and salsa to go with 
quesadillas filled with tender, shredded 
pork or green chile chicken. House' 
ground and seasoned sausage stars in 
breakfast sandwiches (maple) and is 
scattered over thin-crust, New York- 
style pizza (fennel). They even make the 
ketchup and pickles for the top-notch, 
freshly ground local beefburger served 
on house-baked Texas toast. Vince 
handles most of the baking himself, 
oflFering Italian classics like cannoli (to 
be enjoyed with an espresso if you like) 
as well as crowd-pleasers like chocolate- 
dipped peanut butter cookies. And, of 
course, there is a creemee window. 


3 Dylan Richardson worked in 
• the Williamsville General Store 
while he was in high school and then 
wound his way back after living and 
cooking in Boston. Just over a year ago, 
he and his parents, Glenn and Lauri, 
opened the Williamsville Eatery in the 
building where the store had operated for 
more than 175 years before closing. They 
chose to focus on dinner three nights a 
week along with hosting special events 
including wine dinners. “Our goal was to 
keep that community energy, that lively 
spot, and we felt we could maintain that 
without doing a whole store,” Dylan 
says. The family did the renovations to 
the warm and open space themselves, 
down to the fanciful decorative mosaics 
by Lauri, an artist who also runs the 
dining room and makes the desserts like 
tiramisu and maple-sweetened apple food 
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FESTIVAL 
OF THE 


Amtrak, Ethan Allen Express and Venndnfer are service marks of the National Railroad Passenger Corporation. 


ARTS 








AUG. 1-SEPT. 7, 
MAD RIVER VALLEY 

VERMONTARTFEST.COM 


With so much to offer, it's no wonder Vermont is a top destination for getaways 
year-round. Whether you’re from Washington D.C., Philadelphia, New York or anywhere 
along the way, the most scenic way to get here is by train. Travel on the 
Vermonter^and the Ethan Allen Express® and save 20%. 

Visit VermontVncntion.com/Amtrnk for more informntion. 


, VERMONT 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

MONTH 

I SEPTEMBER 
» STATEWIDE 

' HISTORICStTES.VERMONT.GOV 
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5 . The Sabra Field Calendar 

Printmaker Sabra Field captures Vermont 
landscapes with signature style. Twelve 
memorable prints evoke warm memories 
of our rural countryside, 
lo" X lo" opening to lo" x 20" 

VLCSF016 $18 


1 . Classic Wall Calendar 

Our most popular calendar showcases 
Vermont at its best, capturing our spectacular 
cycle of seasons. From the snowy peak of 
Smugglers’ Notch to the raging waters of the 
New Haven River, 13 exquisite scenic photos 
highlight the state's unique sense of place. 
Wire-bound and packaged in a ready-to-mail 
box, it is the perfect gift. 
ioy2" X 8" opening to 10V2" x 16" 

VLCWC016 $15 

2 . Vermont Weather Calendar 

This large-format calendar focuses on our 
famously varied weather. The frigid, ice- 
crusted Champlian shore reflects a glorious 
winter sunset; a clear June sky stretches above 
the rolling farmland of Berkshire; a carpet of 
sun-dappled autumn foliage blankets the hills 
far below a granite outcrop in Woodbury ... All 
this, plus interesting weather facts from the 
1800S to present day. 

13" X 10V2’' opening to 13" x 21" 

VLCWE016 $17 


3 . Fish & Wildlife 

This year the wildlife calendar celebrates the 
vital role that private lands and the state's 
landowners play in helping wildlife thrive 
in Vermont. Filled with stunning photos of 
wildlife ranging from a so-close-you-can- 
touch-it flying snowy owl to a regal moose lost 
in the early-morning fog, this calendar contains 
all hunting and fishing seasons, making it the 
perfect gift for any outdoorsperson in your life. 
13" X 10V2" opening to 13" x 21" 

VLCFW016 $12 

4 , Weekly Planner 

This compact week-at-a-glance engagement 
book features 55 fantastic photographs 
taken throughout the state. Use it to record 
appointments and special events; it also makes 
the ideal diary! Wire-bound and boxed, it's 
the perfect gift for teachers, neighbors, family 
and friends. 

55 / 8 " X 8 ^ 4 " VLCEB016 $14 


6 . Pocket Calendar 

Our weekly calendar combines 12 stunning 
scenic photographs with a compact one-week- 
per-page format that perfectly fits in a pocket 
or purse. A sturdy wire binding and ample 
space for appointments and notes make it easy 
to use. 3 %"x6V4" 

VLCPC016 $9 

7 . Desk Calendar 

This standup calendar sits on a desk, shelf 
or countertop for handy reference. With 13 
captivating monthly photos — it brings a 
glimpse of Vermont life into any room. An at- 
a-glance list of holidays is included. 4%" x 6^^" 
VLCDK016 $8 
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Dylan and his dad take care of the rest of 
the food, sourcing as many ingredients 
as possible from Vermont and offering 
local brews on tap. Tacos served on 
Vermont'Corn tortillas include carnitaS' 
style, slow'cooked Vermont pork or 
marinated tofu served with fresh salsas, 
Spanish rice and local black beans. Pizzas 
range from Vermont-smoked pepperoni 
with fresh basil to a seasonal white pie 
with black trumpet mushroom bechamel 
sauce, spinach, lemon thyme and local 
mozzarella. Regulars also often make a 
meal from small plates like the trio of 
bacon fat-seared house meatballs served 
with fresh-baked focaccia bread plus a 
dish of roasted beets with tarragon from 
the Richardsons' home garden. "We are a 
family that is extremely passionate about 
food," says Dylan. 

HOME-MILLED BREAD 

A Few Questions 
for Andrew Heyn 
and Blair Marvin, 

husband and wife bakers and co¬ 
owners of Elmore Mountain Bread, 
a small wood-fired bread bakery and 


stone-ground flour mill in Elmore. 

VL: Blair, you grew up in Vermont 
but never expected to settle here. 

What changed.^ 

BM: It's like growing up anywhere; you 
don't really see it for what it is. I went to 
culinary school in Seattle where I met 
Andrew. One winter, we packed up our 
stuffand put it in storage and decided to 
come visit family for a working vacation. 
We were always planning on going back, 
but we were working in restaurants in 
Morrisville and Stowe when this baker 
I was buying bread from put his wood- 
fired bakery and house up for sale. That 
was 10 years ago this year. 

AH: We were both looking to get out 
of restaurants. It was serendipitous. I 
had grown up in the Chicago suburbs, 
and it was pretty exciting to be in 
the culinary world in a big city like 
Seattle, but I also got into hiking and 
backpacking there. The thing is, there 
you had to drive to get to it. Here it's 
right out my back door. 

VL: Being a bread baker is quite 
different from being a chef How was 
that shift for you both? 

AH: My approach to cooking has 
always been looking into the science 
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Winner! 

Best in Show 

Great Lakes International 
Cider Competition 2014 


HEIRLOOM BLEND 

VERMONT ICE CIDER 


Our acclaimed ice cider is a 
delicious ending for your 
next dinner party. 




V i D 1:. ; 

Newport, \/T 


802-334-1808 lA 

www.edenicecider.com M 



middieburycourtyard.com 


800 - 388-7775 ^ 

Route 7 South. Middlebury j 
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Vermont Pfgducts 


Vermont 

Country Deli 
& Market 


Fresh Pastries 

'-"Safflwiqhes^n 

tjoiisf-IVlj^ftread 


m 






next to the deli! 
j Groceries 

Restrooms 
Additional parking 
/f i; . Picnic area 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro Vermont ■ 
802-257-9254 

www.vermontcountrycleli.com ^ 



Fine Homebuilding 
Historic Restoration 


Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 

802 . 655.0009 

BURLINGTON, VT 

www.redhousebuilding.com 
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of why things happen, always trying 
to approach food methodically, trying 
to understand why it behaves the way 
it does. With bread, you have to weigh 
everything out very specifically and 
measure temperatures and moisture. It 
works kind of like a chemistry project. 
That's how my brain works too, I guess. 
BM: I have a different perspective 
completely. That's why our whole setup 
works so well. I'm really attracted to the 
artistic side, the tactile side of things. 
Bread can be so beautiful. You eat it with 
your eyes first. 

VL: You grew slowly to reach production 
of 1,200-1,400 loaves a week, sold almost 
exclusively within 50 miles of your bakery 
at the local supermarket chain as well as 
nearby co-ops. Then what? 

AH: We were making a living and still 
enjoying doing it. We didn't want to 
expand the size of our business beyond 
our wood-fired oven and the bakery 
attached to our house. 

BM: We decided instead of growing 
in terms of size, to focus inward on 
the product itself, to expand our 
understanding of the bread and its 
ingredients and the process from start 
to finish, from the grower to the mill to 
the baking process. We learned about 
other bakers who were milling their 
own flour. One baker and friend in 
North Carolina helped us understand 
how milling our own flour could make 
healthier, more flavorful bread, and we 
knew that this was what we needed to 
do. Then we met Nate and Jessie Rogers 
who farm nearby in Berlin, right as they 
were about to harvest their first crop of 
wheat, and it just clicked. Now we make 
two breads exclusively with flour we 
mill from their wheat. 

VL: Are bakers who also mill the next 
big thing in small-scale, artisanal bread? 
AH: Most of our breads are just flour 
and water so using the best-tasting, 
freshest, most aromatic and nutritious 
flour will come through. Good bakers 
know that and the interest is huge. 
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We invite you to come visit one of our locally owned Vermont Ace Hardware Stores, where stopping in is like 
visiting an old friend. 


While you are in, we’d love for you to experience The Paint Studio at Ace, home to the best line up of paint 
anywhere.* Offering premium lines of paint in an inspiring array of colors, you will be sure to find a color for 
your home that truly reflects what you love about Vermont. We hope to see you in our neighborhood soon! 

Many thanks. 

Your locally owned Ace Hardware Stores 


Green’s Ace Hardware 
10 Railroad St. 
jEnosburg Falls, VT 05450 
(802) 933-7500 

Gervais Ace Hardware 
62 Cross St. 

Island Pond. VT 05846 
(802) 723-6138 

Poulin Lumber 
3639 US Route 5 
Derby. VT 05829 
(802) 766-4971 

Poulin Lumber 
439 Wolcott St. 

Hardwick. VT 05843 
(802) 472-5581 

Visit us online at 


Bibens Ace - Colchester 
713 W. Lakeshore Dr. 
Colchester. VT 05446 
(802) 863-4910 


Stowe Hardware 

430 Mountain Rd. 
Stowe, VT 05672 
(802) 253-7205 


Brown & Roberts 
182 Main St. 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-4566 
•Valspar not available. 


Bibens Ace - Springfield 
362 River St. 

North Springfield, VT 05150 
(802) 886-2288 
*Valspar not available. 


Champlain Ace Hardware 
872 Rte.11 
Champlain, NY 12919 
(518) 298-3355 


Nelson Ace Hardware 
188 Main St. 

Barre, VT 05641 
(802) 476-5700 


Bibens Ace - Essex 
15 Essex Way 
Essex Junction, VT 05452 
(802) 879-0249 


Country Home Center 
85 Center Rd. 
Morrisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-3177 


St. Albans Ace Hardware 
109 N. Main St. 

St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 527-7007 


Bibens South Burlington Ace 
1961 Willston Rd. 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
(802) 864-1847 


Milton Ace Hardware 
5 Southerberry Dr. 
Milton. VT 05468 
(802) 893-4100 


Bibens Ace - Burlington 
1127 North Ave. 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-6068 


Poulin Lumber 
258 Meadow St. 
Williamstown, VT 05679 
(802) 433-1419 


http://local.acehardware.com/10915/Vermont 


*Valspar not available. 
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A warm, welcoming community... 



802-223-1068 

Avestviewmeadows.conr 


in the heart of Vermont. 


Independent livinc 6. Residential Care apartments 
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Since I built our first mill, I've spoken 
at conferences in Chicago and in New 
York, Now I'm consulting with other 
bakers about building their own mills. I 
recently bought a set of millstones from 
granite cutters in Barre for a baker in 
Connecticut. I'm also working with a 
baker in New Orleans. 

BM: It's been incredible watching 
the interest grow over the last couple 
of years. It's bakers very much like us 
wanting to be closer to the process and 
the ingredients. It's a way of taking the 
craft to the next level. 



CRAFT BREW 

New Points of Entry 

A llen Van Anda and Jamie 

Griffith launched their 

brewery, Lost Nation Brewing in 

Morrisville, with the goal of offering 

something beyond the hoppy, high' 

alcohol beers so in vogue these days. 

They have nothing against those, Allen 

is quick to add. “We're just trying to 

offer a different entry point to craft 

beer." At their year-round taproom and 

seasonal biergarten, they pour mostly 

their own brews from a signature Gose 

(pronounced goze-uh) brewed with o 

coriander and a touch of sea salt to a * 

< 

full-bodied Mosaic IPA to a seasonal % 
German-style Oktoberfest. The ° 

o 

biggest surprise, Allen says, has been t 
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customers' appetite for the brewery's 
first-rate food offerings, which grew 
from cheese plates to a fine pub menu 
cooked mostly outdoors in the no¬ 
frills biergarten from summer through 
fall. The Gose plays a role as the 
steaming liquid for smoked mussels 
in outdoor season and in a rich cheese 
fondue in the colder months. It also 
flavors the house-made sauerkraut 
served year-round on sandwiches 
like a great burger (“served bloody or 
burnt''), plump Vermont kielbasa or 
smoked sugar-and-salt-cured tofu. 
Larger entrees include smoked baby 
back ribs and market fish specials like 
hot-smoked salmon with cucumber 
and yogurt tzatziki, pickled onions, 
marinated tomatoes and arugula in a 
pita pocket. 



EVENTS 

Harvest Parties 

The Eat by Northeast Local 
Vermont Food Festival, co-presented 
by The Skinny Pancake Group and 
Higher Ground, offers a jam-packed 
two days, Sept. 19-20, at Burlington's 
Oakledge Park. Festivities include the 
Brewhaha tasting session, a New Or¬ 
leans brass band parade, workshops on 
growing and cooking, and a Great Bar¬ 
becue Supper for hundreds, featuring 
the expertise of noteworthy local chefs. 

^ Everyone is welcome at the 
Sukkot on the Farm Festival, 

Oct. 3-4, at New Leaf Organic 
Farm in Bristol. Co-sponsored by 
regional Jewish organizations, the 
festival includes family activities such 
as apple-pressing, potato-harvesting, 
harvest crafts, music and a community 
potluck under a huge open-to-the-sky 
structure woven from tree branches. 



A four-season resort, set on 350 breathtaking acres, just 11 miles from Killington. 


Inn. Cabin & Guest House Lodging 

New Spa & Salon 

Dining Room. Tavern & Terrace 

740 Acre Lake with Beach 

Equestrian Center 

Pet Friendly... £r Much More 


THE 


MJ©yiT/M!* Top 

IJiMj 

195 Mountain Top Road • Chittenden. Vermont • 802.483.2311 • www.mountaintopinn.com f ^ 



www.sockladv.com 


Mismatched socks that 
are crafted with care and ^ 
made in the USA with<.^' 
recycled cotton yarn. 
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Living 


At Wake Robin, residents have 
designed and built over four 
miles of walking trails. Each 
Spring, they make maple syrup 
in the community sugar house 
and each FaU, they harv^est 
honey from their beehives. 
They compost, plant gardens, 
and work with staff to follow 
earth-friendly practices, 
conserve energy and use locally 
grown foods. 

Live the life you choose—^in 
our vibrant community that 
shares your “green” ideals. We 
are happy to tell you more. 

Visit our website or give us a 
call today to schedule a tour. 


WakeRobin 

cow -- - 

802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 

SHELBURNE, VERMONT 



Vermont life 
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Food ^ Drink 


FARM FERMENTATION 

Lasting Impressions 

OR THOUSANDS OF YEARS; 

humans of many different cultures 
have fermented foods, from vegetables to 
dairy, as a method of preservation. What's 
old is new again as more farms deploy 
naturally occurring lacto-fermentation to 
turn their own produce into long-lasting, 
briny, crunchy, raw pickles of all kinds. In 
Enosburg Falls, the fermentation "elders” 
of Flack Family Farm continue their 
tradition of fall workdays open to all who 
want to learn how to make sauerkraut and 
kimchi in exchange for lending a helping 
hand. Newer to the fermentation party 
are small operations like Wild Rhythms 
in Marshfield whose Sobremesa line 
includes kimchi with habaneros, seaweed 
sauerkraut and Latin American-style 
curtido with red cabbage, carrots and 
jalapenos. Chrysalis Cultures grows 
cabbage at Boardman Hill Farm in West 
Rutland to make their "raw artisan krauts” 
like the South Jersey-inspired Hoagie 
Helper seasoned with horseradish, leeks 
and oregano. In South Albany, Heartwood 
Farm uses recipes from another Vermont 
fermentation guru, Louise Frazier, as a 
base for sauerkrauts like curried cabbage 
and carrot as well as cabbage fermented 
with whole radishes and lacinato kale. ^ 



Jason and Caitlln Elberson 
of Wild Rhythms Farm 
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Vermont life and COUNTRY WALKERS f an award-winning, 

Vermont-based active travel company, present a very special 



vermontlife^com/tours 


5% discount 


COUNTRY WALKERS 


Walking, Dining 


Vacation 


Please join me for an 


nforgettable six-day 


travel experience 


next summer 


Mary Hegarty Nowlan, 
Editor, Vermont Life 


Aug, 7-Aug* 12, 2016 
Premium accommodations 

Guided daily walks on 
Vermont's beautiful trails 

Microbrew-tasting at our 
best beer pubs and breweries 

Farm-to-table dining 
with Vermont Life editors^ 
photographers and writers 

A day with a Vermont Life 
photographer — and a CD 
with photographs of your trip! 



















































A round 9 p.m. on April 17 , 2011 , 
a smoldering electrical fire sparked 
to life in the upper reaches of the 
Brooks House, a landmark building 
in the heart of downtown Brattleboro. 
Built in 1871 , later listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, it was once one of 
the finest luxury hotels in New England, a place where 


Kudyard Kipling played poker m a penthouse tower. 

As residents of the building were evacuated, the fire 
grew, and firefighters struggled to contain it. llie battle 
went on for nine hours, and by the time the inferno was 
extinguished, around 6:30 a.m., about i.sTnTilidirgaHons 
of water had been poured onto the Brooks House. No 
one had been injured, but nearby streets were cordoned 
off. It was feared the building would collapse. 
































OPPOSITE. TOP Pageantry in 1891 for 
the visit of President Benjamin Harrison. 
BOTTOM The day after the fire, a gutted 
apartment lies in ruins. 


THIS PAGE The blaze in full fury on 
the night of April 17, 2011. Fire crews 
battled for nine hours, pouring about 
1.8 million gallons of water onto the 
structure, causing most of the damage. 
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ABOVE, LEFT Tiers of scaffolding frame the exterior 
during reconstruction, a project that cost in excess of 
$20 million. RIGHT Work crews shope the Atrium, a 
reimagined public entrance to the building. 

That morning; Bob Stevens, president of Stevens & 
Associates, an architectural and engineering firm located across 
the street, got a call from Jonathan Chase, owner of the Brooks 
House. Chase wanted Stevens to inspect the building and see 
what he could determine."! went inside,” recalls Stevens.“It was 
surreal. The building had become totally saturated. There was 
4 feet of water in the basement, and the ceilings were dripping, 
like it was raining inside. Most of the damage was from the 
water, not the fire.” 

After inspection, Stevens concluded that the building 
was structurally sound, but the interior was damaged beyond 
repair. Occupants of some 6o low-rent apartments on the 
upper floors, and about a dozen shops at street level, could not 
move back into the building. 

In the early months of formulating a rescue plan, working 
on behalf of the Brooks House owner, Stevens was at the 
helm on the engineering side — stabilizing the structure. 


^ C don’t think I understood the 
personal risk we were taking as 
well as I do now in retrospect. 

But the risk to the community 
of not rebuilding would have 
been greater. ^ ^ 

gutting the inside and drawing up restoration designs — while 
Brattleboro attorney Craig Miskovich was enlisted to help 
assess the financing. 

But as Miskovich's numbers came together, the scope of the 
crisis facing downtown Brattleboro widened. The appraised 
value of a reconstructed Brooks House would be an estimated 
$8.6 million, far short of the $23 million it would likely cost 
to rebuild. Chase, the owner, was close to retirement and 
unprepared for that kind of commitment and debt load.“At that 
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point, we were very afraid," Stevens says. "Boarding up a wet, 
moldy, vacant building that inhabits a quarter of the downtown 
was not an option if we wanted Brattleboro to thrive. But we 
were looking at this project realizing no investor in their right 
mind would ever come in and take this on." 

A bout three decades earlier, Stevens and 
his wife, Jennifer, had been drawn to Brattleboro 
as a place to set down roots. They liked the 
town's close sense of community and artsy vibe, 
and the couple had strong family ties to the area. Jennifer's 
parents lived in nearby Halifax, and Stevens, the son of fifth- 
generation Vermonters, had grown up in Connecticut but 
spent summers working at his grandparents' nursery in the 
southern part of Vermont. 

As Stevens looked to establish himself in Brattleboro, he 
purchased and refurbished The Cutler Block, an 1840s brick 
building diagonally across from the Brooks House, and made 
it the headquarters for his firm. Over the years, Stevens 8C 
Associates expanded and emerged as a key player in high- 
profile construction projects and improvements in the city, 
including the new Brattleboro Food Co-op on Main Street, an 


Five key players rallied around the Brooks House, taking 
personal financial risk and powering through obstacles. 
LEFT TO RIGHT Bob Stevens, an architectural engineer; 
Peter Richards. Ben Taggard and Drew Richards of The 
Richards Group, a financial services firm; and Craig 
Miskovich, an attorney. 

addition to Brattleboro Memorial Hospital and restoration of 
the historic Wilder building. 

Stevens also serves on the Brattleboro Development Credit 
Corp., which despite Brattleboro's challenges — an aging 
population, the loss of high-paying manufacturing jobs, the 
shutdown of nearby Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power Station 
— has helped sustain a healthy downtown. Bustling and 
eclectic, the downtown is a hub of local commerce and tourism, 
with a vibrant mix of places to eat, coffee shops to hang out 
in, cultural amenities and independent stores, several of which 
have become institutions on Main Street. Sam's Outdoor 
Outfitters has been in business for more than 80 years, and 
Vermont Artisan Designs Gallery has been a fixture for over 
40. One block off Main Street, Everyone's Books has been 
operating for three decades. Town manager Peter Elwell, who 









returned to his native Brattleboro after 31 years away — the 
last 14 of which he served as town manager in Palm Beach, 
Florida — says Brattleboro's sense of place figured prominently 
in the wake of the Brooks House blaze. “In other places, people 
don't invest themselves in preserving historic structures and 
downtowns like we do here. If this [responding to the fire] had 
been a purely economic decision, then a demolition and new 
build would have accomplished the same goal, but it would 
have had a negative impact on our downtown.” 

I N EARLY 2012, with the massive financing gap unsolved 
and the fire'damaged building still blighting Main Street, 
Miskovich, the attorney working on the money side, 
was struck with an idea. What if he and Stevens could 
assemble a group of local investors who weren't focused on 
a short-term return, but took on the project with a sense of 
community spirit in an effort to lift up the downtown? 

Galvanized by this prospect, the pair negotiated an option 
to buy the Brooks House, then recruited three friends as part 
of an investment team: brothers Peter and Drew Richards, 
and their cousin Ben Taggard, third-generation leaders of The 
Richards Group, a southern Vermont insurance and financial 
services firm. 

Each of the five men had deep roots in the community and 
an abiding interest in its long-term vitality. The five were also 
young enough that they could be patient with the investment, 
which might not realize a return for 20 years. “I don't think I 
understood the personal risk we were taking as well as I do now 
in retrospect,” says Miskovich. “But the risk to the community 
of not rebuilding would have been greater.” 

Under the plan, each partner would pull together about 
$250,000 of their own money, with the rest of the funding coming 
through federal and state tax credits and grants, and a hefty bank 
loan. Restoration, they believed, could begin in six months. 

Inevitably, perhaps, things did not go as planned, and 
a series of crises followed. A Boston bank that was on 
board with a loan agreement backed out, spurring Vermont 
House Speaker Shap Smith, one of the state's most visible 
politicians, to step in and begin calling contacts to help find 
a lender. Eventually, Mascoma Savings Bank signed on, but 
with heavy conditions. One requirement called for locked- 
in rental commitments for 70 percent of the building. A 
second condition required the establishment of a $1.5 million 
contingency fund. Stevens recalls thinking:“We're done.” How 
could he and his partners convince businesses to rent space in 
what was still an empty hulk? And how could they raise even 
more cash? “We were burning through $40,000 to $50,000 
every month of our initial investment — money we wouldn't 
get back if the project fell apart.” 



Responding to the need for a contingency fund, about 20 
people purchased preferred stock in the company, for a total 
investment of $520,000, and one individual loaned the project 
$i million. 

Meanwhile, a wave of participants stepped up to take care 
of the rental side of the loan conditions. Community College 
of Vermont and Vermont Technical College agreed to relocate 
from their cramped facilities outside of the downtown and lease 
a quarter of the Brooks House. The state of Vermont provided 
a grant to facilitate the move. Vermont Rural Ventures, a private 
nonprofit entity, navigated a federal tax credit program aimed 
at revitalizing communities. 

Two local enterprises. New Chapter and World Learning, 
supported the project by signing one-year placeholder leases 
for the apartments, and Stephanie Bonin, a native of the area, 
and her husband, Keith Arnold, relocated from Denver and 
opened a second location of their acclaimed restaurant. Duo. 
(Bonin's parents had operated a bookstore in the same building 
for years.) Eventually, the investment team reached the 70 
percent threshold for rental commitments, and got the loan. 
The Brooks House restoration could go ahead. 
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"If not for sheer determination and smart people, this 
project would have failed on numerous occasions," Stevens says. 
"We came to crisis so many times, and we always figured out a 
way around it." 

By the time of the groundbreaking ceremony, one sunny 
July day in 2013 with Gov. Peter Shumlin on hand, it had been 
more than two years since the fire. "Unlike the rest of America," 
Shumlin said at the ceremony, "where they basically let their 
downtowns crumble ... we say, 'Wait a minute! Community 
matters to us. Downtowns are the heart of Vermont.'" 

T oday, the Brooks House is once again the 
crown jewel of Brattleboro's Main Street. Restored 
and renewed, its facade harks back to its grand 
origins, while the interior hums with all manner 
of modern activity."It's historic," says Kate O'Connor, executive 
director of the Brattleboro Area Chamber of Commerce, "but 
a shinier version." 

When the building officially opened to the public in the 
fall of 2014, it was 85 percent leased, a figure that has nudged 
up slightly since. The colleges occupy 18,000 square feet on the 
first and second floors; Oak Meadow home schooling company 
has offices in what used to be the ballroom space on the second 
floor; and the street level includes businesses such as Wow 

OPPOSITE The Atrium, just after the grand reopening in 
July 2013. BELOW A recent scene inside Duo. the anchor 
restaurant of the revitalized building. The open kitchen 
and dining room look out on to Main Street. 


Frozen Yogurt, Brilliance rugs and jewelry shop. Turquoise 
Grille, and Duo restaurant. The colleges alone bring 400 people 
downtown every day, O’Connor says. 

As it turned out, none of the local businesses needed to 
follow through on their apartment leases, since each of the 
residences was rented to people who wanted to live downtown, 
including Stevens' in-laws. Despite cost concerns, Stevens 
and his partners stayed true to their vision of a building that 
was aesthetically pleasing and welcoming to the community, 
with a two-story atrium on the ground level that also serves 
as a gallery. Each of the apartments is different, but all include 
granite countertops, gleaming hardwood floors and giant, 
original windows that have been restored. The unit comprising 
the turret room of Kipling fame offers a stunning view across 
the Connecticut River. 

Many of the residents are regulars at Duo, the anchor 
restaurant featuring a localvore menu."We've even done room 
service like they used to in the old hotel," says Bonin. "We take 
their meals up in the elevator and leave their trays outside the 
door, then go back and pick them up later." 

Miskovich has a favorite perch at Duo that affords him 
a good view of the downtown. Both he and Stevens say they 
are optimistic that the five partners will one day realize some 
income from their investment in the building. But in other 
ways, it has already paid off 

"I think it was cathartic for our entire community," 
Miskovich says."It was a good opportunity for this community 
to remember that little towns in Vermont can do great things if 
we work together." 
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AME Warden Jenna Reed 
spends her days checking on 
hunters, anglers, wildlife, habitat, 
snowmobiles and all-terrain vehicles* 
Based in the Northeast Kingdom, Reed 
is the only female game warden among 
40 in the state, and at ag!f*!!^* 9 ie isl^so 
among the youngest. Depending on the 
season, her work might include setting up 
a deer facsimile sting — in which a decoy 
deer is set in a field to catch poachers — 
or ensuring that fishing shanties are off 
the ice by a certain'date, or shepherding 
baby raccoons back into the woods. Being 
a game warden requires peak physical 
fitness and a fierce fearlessness; many 













VL: What s your favorite season^ 

JR: I prefer deer season. There's more to 
do. You get the highest call volume. You get 
an excuse to really go out in the woods and 
interact with a lot of people; you make the 
biggest impact as far as catching the deer 
poachers. That's our primary focus is people 
that are jacking deer during deer season, 
October, November, December. It's more fun, 
you work with more wardens, and you run 
your deer facsimile. 

VL: With deer poaching, what s the 
driver^ 

JR: I think it's something to do at night. 
Many that I've interacted with there's been 
some kind of alcohol involved, and they go 
out joyriding, they see a deer, they're going 
to shoot it. I have not caught somebody at 
night that was shooting deer because they're 
hungry — I don't think we're going to catch 
them — they're not out boasting about it, 
bragging about the 30 deer that they shot 
over the winter or the years. 

VL: What does fish poaching look like? 
IR: There's a limit of how many you can take 
and the sizes that they can be. People catch 
their limit of 50 perch, go home, drop them 
off, come back out here, and catch 50 more. 
You don't see it as much here, but people do 
sell fish. 

VL: I ve heard that you have to go through 
a lot of physical training to become a game 
warden* Is that true? 

JR: Our test is the same as [the one for 
many] police officers — running a mile and a 
half, situps, pushups, sit and reach — but we 
have a swim: We tread water for 10 minutes 
and then swim 100 yards. Between that you 
have to jump in with laced-up boots, pants 
and a button-up shirt, and at some point 

BOOTS ON THE GROUND Jenna Reed. 
Vermont's only female game warden, 
in a field on Brown Road In North IVoy. 


while you're in the water, you have to remove 
all those garments. 

VL: How much of your job is proactive 
versus reactive? 

IR: Most of it's proactive. Tlie only time 
we really get a lot of phone calls is during 
hunting season, deer season. At least in my 
area. You have to be very proactive, very 
self-motivated. 

VL: You seem like you're good at building 
rapport pretty quickly* 

JR: And that's not just because you're here 
either. That's how I interact with every single 
person. Unless I know that they're going to 
give me a hard time, I might interact with 
them differently or make it shorter because 
of prior interactions with them. But most of 
the time, no matter who they are, whether I've 
arrested them before, or not, I interact with 
them the same way. 

VL: What kind of reaction do you get 
when you meet someone socially and you 
tell them this is your job? 

JR: I try not to. I don't know, I get mixed 
reactions. A lot of people don't know what 
wardens do, or what we are. And their view 
is that we kill animals and pick up roadkill. 

So you have to go into the explanation that we 
enforce fish and wildlife laws. And we also do 
snowmobile patrol, boat patrol, ATV patrol, 
search and rescue. But yeah, usually everybody 
has stories for the wardens. Stuff that they've 
seen out in the woods, hunting experiences, 
people that have broken the law in front of 
them. If they're a hunter, they'll usually talk 
your ear off and ask you a bunch of questions 
when you're not really on duty. 

I had a guy make a comment ... he was 
talking about wanting to shoot turkeys 
because they were getting into their trees and 
breaking off limbs. And my mom was there 
and she starts laughing, and he says,"What?" 
and she pointed at me and said, "She's a game 
warden." And the guy's face just dropped. 
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He's like, “I was just kidding." I was like, 
"No, you weren't." 

Along our drive, Reed spots tracks in the 
snow. 

JR: Most of these tracks that you see 
are deer. And they're all going to one 
area, which is very odd. 

VL: Baiting? 

JR: Feeding. Baiting is when you're 
planning on killing them. Most of them 
are feeding. 

VL: So it s not something sketchy? 
JR: Oh, I guarantee they have corn or 
something out for the deer somewhere. 
And that's why a lot of deer get killed on 
this road. The deer cross the road to go 


feed on the corn or whatever they give 
out, and they get hit. 

VL: What if there are other illegal 
things going on, like if you smell pot or 
see pills* Are you strictly dealing with 
fish and wildlife? 

JR: No. I'll deal with that as it comes. 
Tliat's a thing that people do, especially 
ice fishing, they drink and some of them 
smoke. So we'll deal with that there. 

VL: Are there parts of the job you 
don't like? 

JR: I've had cases, when I was working 
in the Burlington district, where 
somebody would call on a deer that was 
dead, near their mailbox, after it started 
to stink. Like, they would check their 
mail every day, and the deer would be 


ABOVE Near the Missisquoi River, 
Reed handles the grisly task of 
disposing of deer carcasses, which 
had been skinned after apparently 
being hit by a vehicle. OPPOSITE, 
BOTTOM In North IVoy. Reed chots 
with area resident Peter Saulters. 

dead there, but they wouldn't call it in 
until it started crawling with maggots ... 
It was like, really? So yeah, when stuff is 
crawling with maggots, and black, and it 
falls apart when you try to load it in the 
truck, that kind of sucks. But it doesn't 
happen too often. 

Tlie other challenging part is people 
who don't understand hunting and 
fishing, specifically hunting and killing 
animals. To explain to someone that 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Ill ill Favor? 


Beneath the placid surface, Vermont is 
often rattled by touchy local issues that only 
the town selectboard can sort out* In this 
behind-the-scenes account, Matt Crawford, 
a political rookie, describes the process, and 
sometimes the fireworks, that are part of 
Vermont's tradition of citizen politicians* 

Photographed by Ken Burris 

W HEN MY Labrador 
unleashes a stream of 
high-pitched barks on 
Friday afternoons it 
means Krissy is coming 
down the driveway. Krissy Jenkins is the 
administrative assistant and selectboard clerk 
for the town of Georgia in northwestern 
Vermont, and every other Friday she pilots her 
maroon GMC SUV to my front door and hand- 
delivers my selectboard packet. Stuffed into 
a clear plastic folder is a fusion of documents: 
agendas, reports, meeting minutes, engineering 
bids, accounts paid, copies of emails and legal 
opinions. Lm supposed to critically read and 
review it all before the upcoming Monday night 
selectboard meeting. 

I was first elected to the town of Georgia's 
selectboard in 2014 for a one-year term. In 
the first few months as a fresh and eager town 
official. I'd greet Krissy at the door on Fridays 
with the loaded question: “Anything exciting 
in here?'' Now in my second stint on the board 
(I was elected to a three-year term in 2015 


after running unopposed), I rarely meet her at 
the door anymore. I've come to realize there's 
always something exciting happening in town 
politics — as long as you realize what qualifies 
as “exciting” lies in the eye of the beholder. 

Selectboards are the Vermont equivalent of 
city councils. Usually consisting of three to five 
members elected by town voters during Town 
Meeting Day in March, Vermont selectboards 
have tasks that are nebulously described in the 
Vermont statutes as this: “cause to be performed 
all duties required of towns and town school 
districts not committed by law to the care of 
any particular officer.” In the real world, that 
means selectboards have rather expansive 
powers of any and all local governmental 
affairs — from wooing potential new business 
to buying a new snowplow to deciding to put 
down a mean dog that's bitten a neighbor's 
kid. Selectboards get to deal with it all, and 
with varying degrees of success, as you'll soon 
see, because unlike Washington, D.C., or even 
Montpelier, Vermont's selectboard members as 
a whole are neither trained nor aspiring to be 
professional politicians. 

And that's where much of the excitement 
comes in. 

I T TAKES JUST JO SIGNATURES (or I per¬ 
cent of legal voters, whichever is less) for a 
Vermont citizen to get their name on the 
ballot for the selectboard, and as far as I know, 
there are no background checks done to deter¬ 
mine if a candidate has some deep, long-buried 
secret in their past. Which means just about 
anybody can run for the office. In some towns, 
selectboard seats are hotly contested with road¬ 
side signs, newspaper ads, letter-writing cam- 
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CIVICS LESSON Though 
he was a political 
newcomer, writer Matt 
Crawford was hardly 
out of place on the 
Georgia Selectboard. 
Most Vermonters serving 
in local government 
are neither trained 
nor aspiring to be 
professional politicians. 














FACE TO FACE As issues emerge, select- 
boards seek solutions using an inexact mix 
of "common sense, personal preference, 
town history, a rudimentary understanding 
of Vermont statutes, a vague reference to 
the Magna Carta, fiscal responsibility and 
the influence of local personalities." 

paigns and door-ro-door canvassing all trying to 
inriuenLC voters. But its {‘ar more common tor 
selectboard members to run unopposed in most 
elections. Ihat’s probably not how the original 


proponents of New England town democracy 
envisioned things, and its probably not good for 
the ideal of government in the 21st century. 

Paul Gillies, former Vermont Deputy Sec¬ 
retary of State, writes in the Vermont League of 
Cities and Towns "Handbook for Vermont Se- 
lectboards” about the origins of selectboards. Gil¬ 
lies says selectboards were born from the offices of 
churchwardens and select vestrymen in England 
that came to power in the middle i6th century 
near the end of the reign of Henry Vlll.“When 
the new world opened up for settlement,” writes 























^^Sometimes in fabulously 
spectacular crash-and-burn 
fashion, Vermont selectboards 
earn moments of infamy, 

Gillies, ‘the parish system became the model for 
the development of the New England town." 

Early New England selectboards were all- 
powerful, but layers were added to municipal 
law, and duties of town governments grew in the 
post-Colonial period. Roads and cemeteries had 
to be built and maintained, poor citizens needed 
housing and aid while farmers needed guidance 
in setting and maintaining their fences. As the 
responsibilities began to grow, towns began to hire 
administrators or supervisors to conduct day-to- 
day town business. In Georgia, our selectboard 
acts as the supervisor of the town administrator. 

The Georgia Selectboard meets the second 
and fourth Monday of every month at the 
Georgia Town Hall. Our meetings can take as 
little as an hour or as long as three. It seems 
only when there are hot-button issues in town 
do members of the public show up for our 
meetings. (Kind of a long story here, but we are 
trying to get a parking lot built near a nature 
trail; weVe had a parade of folks at recent 
meetings.) Our meetings are taped by the local 
cable access station, anci every once in a while, 
ril be flipping through the channels and see 
myself making a motion to approve spending 

Behind Closed Doors 

V ermont’s selectboard meetings are open to the 
public, except for those portions of the meeting held 
in executive session, where the selectboard meets in secret 
to "discuss pending legal, and personnel issues involving 
the Town where premature general public knowledge 
of the subject matter would clearly place the Town at a 
substantial disadvantage." 

It's important to note that selectboards rarely take 
any action while in executive session. If they agree to, 
say, dismiss the fire chief or agree to purchase a piece of 


a highway grant or discussing our vicious-dog 
policy and realize just how much I loathe seeing 
and hearing myself on TV. 

Of course, like practically every other facet of 
American life, lawyers have inserted themselves as 
integral parts of selectboarding. (If that isn't a word. 

I’m adding it to the Vermont lexicon right here and 
now.) While Vermont selectboards can lean on 
the Secretary of State's office for some guidance 
and interpretation of Vermont statutes, just about 
every Vermont town has a legal firm on retainer. 

From personnel issues to zoning regulations to real 
estate issues to Act 250 applications to delinquent 
taxes and lawsuits, the puppet masters behind 
much of a town's affairs are the law firms. Almost 
every Georgia Selectboard meeting I've been to 
since 2014 has either some correspondence or a 
bill from our Burlington-based legal firm. Usually 
both. If you're a Vermont resident, just for kicks 
and grins, wander into your Town Clerk's office 
some day and ask to see what your town paid in 
legal fees for the last fiscal year. 

D espite THEIR costs, it's a good thing 
municipal lawyers exist. Sometimes in 
fabulously spectacular crash-and-burn 
fashion, Vermont selectboards earn moments 
of infamy. You'll see them splashed across local 
and statewide news outlets. Sometimes people 
get arrested. Other times, selectboard meetings 
devolve into public screaming matches. Often, 
the seeds of ill will are planted for generations 
of townsfolk to nurture and grow into full¬ 
blown feuds. 

(Continued on page 70) 

property, they can talk about it in executive session, 
but the vote is typically done in the open. 

I wish I could tell you we hear all the juicy town 
gossip and dirty laundry when we go into executive session, 
but we don’t. In my stint on the Georgia Selectboard, 
most of our executive sessions are spent discussing what 
the lawyers said about this or that. We'll occasionally 
talk about personnel, too, from last summer when we 
discussed the candidates for our town administrator to 
this spring when we met with our fire chief to hear his 
recommendations for officers of our town department. 
Truth be told, executive session is usually pretty dull. 
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In Bellows Falls, Charlie Hunter works to capture 
“the mystery of deep-cast shadow" 











"Monet had his haystacks, I have the Bellows Falls rail 
yard. I've been coming to the Bellows Falls rail yard almost my 
whole life (they even let me ride on the switch engine a couple of 
times when I was a kid), and now it's just a few hundred yards from 
my studio. I like to go down there and sketch in the car while I listen 
to Terry Gross interview people from television shows 1 don't wotch. 
This piece came out of a sketch of two tank cars — I love the sharp 
juxtaposition of these resoundingly man-made objects against the 
hazy backdrop of the natural world." 

Portrait of the artist as a young waiter by Alan Fowler. 
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HEN Charlie Hunter 

£W HOME-SCHOOLED 

^ ^^ ,£ ^W;ir ^ ^ ^ Weathersfield during 

i h ^ '■ \ ■ ' ' "^ 'j. ' 

/ f : middle school, he dabbled 

V- -V- ^ ■ ' 

' ^v as a travel agent, booking 

V multilegged rail itineraries 

by mail for friends and family. He loved trains, 
but this was in the early days of Amtrak, in a 
blue-collar area, when rail travel wasn't wildly 
popular. 

Today, hes a highly successful artist whose 
plein-air workshops, which he leads around the 
country, regularly sell out, and whose paintings 
go for thousands of dollars. But his work is 
not shimmering fall foliage, nor rich, green 
mountains, nor popping apple blossoms. It s 
murky and monochromatic: creosote-oozing 
railroad ties, overpasses on the outskirts of 
town, road signs upright against their will. 

Like booking passenger rail tickets from a 
tiny rural town. Hunter s approach to art is not 
the most accessible. It is real and familiar, and 
it s honest. When he graduated from college. 
Hunter s father encouraged him to “try to 
turn your life into a tax deduction/ in which 
he meant, do what you love.” His professional 
approach has been just that: honoring his 
passions, such as rail, and his talent for painting 
and drawing, especially composition, edges, the 
interplay of light and dark. 

Based in Bellows Falls, Hunter, 56, set up 
his studio in an unglamorous brick building that 
has a view of the trains that come through town. 
After working as a music manager and living 
in the Northampton area of Massachusetts, 
he returned in 2000 to Vermont to be close 
to his parents, passing over more established 
artsy communities like Brattleboro for “cranky” 
Bellows Falls. 

“I wanted to get back to Vermont,” he says, 
“and I thought it would be more interesting to 
be part of developing an arts scene rather than 
try to get accepted by a preexisting one.” 

We asked Hunter to share some of his 
favorite paintings with us, along with some 
thoughts about their origins and meaning. 
While Hunters images may be dark and moody, 
it s clear that his temperament is anything but. 
He keeps it startlingly real, and the honesty 
shines through. # 









QRCAT FALLS FROM VILAS 


BRIDGE. 24** x 40**, OIL ON 
CANVAS "A very romantic, 
highly fictionalized 
'remembered landscape* 
of the vista looking south 
down the Connecticut River 
from the closed-down Vilas 
Bridge. This glorious early- 
20th-century open-spandrel 
concrete bridge is owned by 
the state of New Hampshire 
and is in savage need of 
repair. New Hampshire 
DOT would probably be so 
happy if the thing would 
just collapse and they could 
be done with it. However, 
the bridge also carries 
raw sewage from North 
Walpole, New Hampshire, 
to our wastewater plant for 
treatment. That said, this 
piece was equally influenced 
by [American landscape 
painter] George Inness and 
[abstract expressionist] Franz 
Kline, both of whom would 
doubtless be mildly horrified 
to hear that. Everything 
in this piece is pretty well 
fictionalized, including the 
fact that the sun seems to be 
setting in the south, but this 
piece does do a decent job of 
conveying the mystery and 
thrill of deep-cast shadow 
against reflected light.** 
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AFTER HASTINGS. 20" x 20", OIL ON CANVAS “Philip R. Hastings was a doctor from 
Newbury, Vermont, whose passionate avocation was photographing disappearing 
railroad trains. Hastings documented some of the last days of steam engines on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad branch lines in Northern New England. I based this painting on a 
Hastings photograph of a B&M “Mikado" engine pausing at Contoocook, New Hampshire, 
with a milk train in about 1950. Hastings was one of the first railroad photographers to 
contextualize the railroad within the larger landscape rather than just fetishistically 
focus on the train itself. His work rocked my world when I first saw it in the 1970s, and 
it still does today. This painting was done in the studio, and I recollect it almost painting 
itself — I suppose because Hastings had already done all the hard work." 
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THE ROAD TO RIVERVIEW FARM. 

12" X 24". OIL ON MUSLIN "I'm 
in an upcoming show at the 
Shelburne Museum: 'Eyes on the 
Land/ 13 artists' impressions of 
working landscapes conserved 
by the Vermont Land TVust (see 
The Arts, page 17). I'm painting 
properties farmed by Paul Harlow. 
This warmup painting should 
actually be called 'The Road FROM 
Riverview Farm.' but that makes 
it sound like we — the painter and 
the viewer — are fleeing the place, 
which isn't my intent." 

FARMALL. 48" x 48", OIL ON 
CANVAS "The Farmall tractor 
was styled by famed designer 
Raymond Loewy in 1939. and 
the modest bits of sheet metal 
covering its innards have taken 
a beating over the decades. New 
England Patriots' football player 
Logan Mankins bought thi- — a 
fact I have managed to work in 
to many a conversation. Sadly, he 
now plays for Tampa Boy. so my 
street cred has kinda taken a hit. 
but it was nice while it lasted." 
















SHUMLIN'S BARN. 8" x 14", OIL ON PANEL "I'd spent an autumn afternoon field painting with a friend, 
and had horribly overworked the piece — a depiction of a lovely late-19th-century barn on the road 
between Putney and Westminster West. Eventually, the light shifted to that raking late-afternoon 
'golden hour' light, and I ditched the piece I'd been struggling with; I quickly grabbed my final panel 
and. in about 25 minutes, knocked this one out. My friend Garnet Rogers describes songwriting as 
'standing on top of a hill with your arms outstretched, holding two pieces of bread, hoping to make 
a lightning sandwich.' Painting often feels like that too. This was one of the good days." 

HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY. BOTH 8" x 14", OIL ON PANEL "Everyone loves cows, so I figured I'd do a 
series of paintings of different breeds, make prints and have an annuity of sorts. So far I've done 
four. I think the Holstein sort of scared people, as I gave her slightly rheumy, red eyes, but I was 
merely being truthful. The Guernsey came out great, with an exceptionally placid bovine stupidity 
wreathed about her. I've never known any Guernseys personally, so I don't know if that's a fair 
depiction or not. but I suspect it is. I've always had a soft spot for Guernseys, as it is stuck in my 
head from somewhere that they 'cry golden tears.' I hope that's true. And if they do not. please 
don't be the one to tell me." 
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V ISITORS ARE always amazed by the caliber of our 

restaurants, accommodations and abundant options 
for entertainment! A small state, we have an outsized 
devotion to quality local food, crafts, beer and fun! Come 
join us for a few days and feel good about life again! 



Perfect Wife Restaurant 

CA'immirted to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 



Shona Grill 

f)2 Rooktnoiiam Strfft 

Farm-raised, all natural 
burgers, sausages, hot dogs, 
hand-cut fries, salads and ice cream. 
WFiere friends and families gather. 

■ 

Bellows Falls, VT 
(802) 460-1200 shonagrill.com 



Addison County's finest maple syrup 
and maple sugar products shipped free 
anywhere in the United States. 

■ 

Cornwall, VT 
(802) 373-7000 breadloafviewfarm.com 



135 RT. 5 SOUTH. NORWICH. VT 
802.649.3361 I KINGARTHURFLOUR.COM 
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IDWAT 



DONCTRAE 



A rustic country inn with 


Orvis Flagship Store 

candlelit dining, award-winning chef. 


Learn to fly-fish for free at Orvis. 

fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 


Mention this ad at the flagship store 

live music on weekends. 


and receive a special shopping offer. 

■ 


5 

Killington, VT 


Manchester, VT 

(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 


(802) 362-3750 orvis.com 



1 iberty Hill 
Farm & Inn 


Farm vacation offers abundant, fresh 
local foods family-style; lodging; farm 
activities; outdoor recreation; relaxing 
retreat for family and friends in any season. 


Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 


TBe Mall'nA 

Se^fooci <§r Butgei^ 

On the W^tcr 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, along 
with amazing sunsets. Outdoor dining. 
Open 7 days a week. 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 


j.moflpns 


- THE 



floiiMmiM Top 



UetH t 



Vermont’s Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 


Set amidst 350 acres with breathtaking 


views, just II miles from Killington. 

Unmatched Steaks with 


Resort accommodations, delicious 

a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 


cuisine and year-round activities. 

■ 


■ 

Montpelier, VT 


Chittenden, VT 

(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 


(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 



r ■■ 



PT 



N E W H A L L 



FARM 






Get WOW'D by our flavor of place. 
Try our ice cider, the new taste of Vermont, 
and our good old-fashioned maple syrup! 

■ 

Reading, VT 
(802) 342-1513 newhallfarmvt.com 




F^ickory Furniture 

Camp Decorations 

Antlers & Taxidermy 
Moose Heads 

Pendleton Blankets 

Oriental Rugs 

Southwestern Jewelry 

Clothing for Men 
& Women by Ibex, 
Pendleton, April Cornell 
& Citron 

Fine Wines 

Antiques, and more! 


Store 


370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY^VT 
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Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 









free Ckocolaie factory Toursi 

TOURS ON THE HOUR | 10AM-2PM | 750 PINE STREET. BURLINGTON 

www.lakechamplainchocolates.com 


A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea, 
light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 
Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 
and Tea To Go. 

a 

Burlington, VT 
(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 


27 th Annual 



& WcBxsa 

Celebrate natural fibers with over 
70 vendors, fiber animal barns, 
workshops, classes, demos, contests, 
live music, local food! Oct. 3-4, 2015 

■ 

Tunbridge, VT 
(802) 592-3062 vtsheepandwoolfest.org 



Gourmet Foods, Tableware, Gifts, 
Entertainment, and other specialty 
items at our new downtown location ... 
just in time for fall! 

■ 

Middlebury, VT 
(802) 349-8803 ottercreekkitchenware.com 



Taste, Tour, Imbibe VT This Fall 
Award-Winning Wines From 
Our Sustainably Grown Vines 
Daily Tastings, Concerts, Special Events 

■ 

Shelburne, VT 
(802) 985-8222 shelburnevineyard.com 



Vermont Crafts Council 

Open Studio Weekend 

Across the state, Vermont artists 
will open their studios to the 
public during Oct. 3 4. Request a 

map on our website or by phone. 

■ 

Statewide 

(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafits.com 


{Jiomtetu 
{Jniu 


Winner: 2014 Trip Advisor's Certificate 
of Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 

n 

Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 



Capitol Plaza 

-- 

Hotel <& Conference Center 

Central Vermont's Premier 
Hotel & Conference Center. 
Exceptional hospitality and comfort. 
Voted “Best Hotel" in Central Vermont. 

a 

Montpelier, VT 
(800) 274-5252 capit0lpla2a.com 



UPPER PASS LODGE 

Make us your family's ultimate 
four-season southern Vermont 
base camp. Endless activities just 
minutes from our door. 

■ 

Londonderry, VT 
(802) 824-5600 iippcrpasslodgc.com 



Your Vermont home for custom design, repair, and fine jewelry since 1973! 


— nesignersCircleVT.com 

I 

Follow us on 
Facebook and ^''witter! - 


Buy local... 

Take the view with you! 
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^'"®Recl Clover Inn 

& RESTAURANT 


Stylish, secluded lodging. 
Exquisite Yermontfood, 
just minutes from Killington Pico. 



1 Woodward Road, Mendon, VT | 1/4 mile off Route 4 between Killington and Rutland 
802-775-2290 | www.redcloverlnn.com | innkeepers@redcloverinn.com 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



The Vermont Movie 

is a special gift for your smart and informed 
Vermont-curious! A 6-part movie series 
about the Vermont you never knew! 

■ 

Weston, VT 

(802) 649-3242 thevermontmovie.com 



A unique summer camp for 
boys ages 10-14, located on 135 
acres in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. ACA-accredited. 

■ 

CUTTINGSVILLE, VT 
(802) 446-6100 nighteaglewilderness.com 



Enjoy tasting our collection of fresh extra 
virgin olive oils, aged balsamics, sea salts 
& spices in our locally owned shop. 

■ 

86 Church Street 
(802) 489-5276 saratogaoliveoil.com 



FACTORY STORE 


Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens 4 u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


CRAFT^^ 

DRAUGHTS 


I Vermont's Premier Craft Beer Shop| 


An intimate shop with over 300 
craft beers, ciders, meads and two 
rotating growler taps. Junction VT 
Rte 30N and scenic VT Rte looN 

■ 

Rawsonville, VT 
(802) 297-9333 craftdraughts.com 


Stevens&.Associates.p.c 



Architects ♦ Engineers 
Landscape Architects 
Smart design for livable communities 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 257-9329 stevens-assoc.com 



n R M O K T 

HOOK BRACELET 



V I snow 

cU“ 


Whether you are here for a 

1 1 Winter vacation with sparkling 
I snow; Springs maple sugaring, 
biking and the Vermont City 
Marathon; Summers 
hiking, camping, and 
farmers markets; or 
Falls fabulous mountain 
foliage ablaze with 
color... the Vermont Hook 
Bracelet™ is a perfect 
reminder of your special 
times or to celebrate how 
lucky you are to live here! 
This locally designed, 
Sterling Silver or Gold 
Bracelet salutes Vermont. 
The four 14K gold wraps 
symbolize each of the distinct 
seasons enjoyed by visitors and locals alike. 


SHOW YOUR LOVE OF VCH/AOWT 


f^ind your local Jeweler at 
VermontMoolc^^racelet-com 
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The Adult Living Community of Choice 

INDEPENDENT LIVING • RESIDENTIAL CARE • MEMORY CARE 
100 EASTVIEW TERRACE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
EastViewMiddlebury.com 
802 - 989-7500 


(Continued from page 48 ) 
it is somebody s right to hunt, and that 
it's good for the population, is difficult. 
And people that just don’t understand 
things like when someone picks up 
baby raccoons on the side of the road 
to nurse them back to health. I get the 
wanting to help the animals, but raccoons 
specifically are susceptible to diseases. 
And it's frustrating when you show up 
and you find out that they've let their 
kids play with them. 

VL: Is the best course of action always 
to leave them alonef 
JR: Yes, or call us, and we can either 
push them back in the woods or call 
a rehabber. 

VL: Once they know that you also fish 
and hunt, it must break down barriers* 
JR: Sometimes, yeah. I think one of the 
biggest things is people don't expect that 
I hunt or fish because I'm a female. And 
when I say that I do, it literally is a flip of a 
switch of how they’re interacting with me. 

Despite what people think, I don't 
want to be stuck at my office typing. I 
really don't. I was busy this past deer 
season, and I'm still typing stuff up, 
and that's the last thing I want to do 
is be stuck inside, typing away on my 
computer, and then we have to go to 
court and all that stuff. I'd rather be 
checking fishermen, talking to fishermen, 
going out on my snowmobile. The things 
people will say about someone no matter 
how you interact with them, it floors 
me. It’s frustrating. Somebody out here 
started a rumor that I wrote somebody 
for peeing on the ice. Wrote him a ticket. 
A really large ticket. I never did it. I've 
never even talked to anybody about it. 
Because if I see a dude peeing on the side 
of a shanty, I’m looking away. I'm not 
going to address it. 

I don't know what the violation would 
be. I’m sure there could be one. Can I 
write them if I look? I guess you could 
start writing people for peeing on trees. 
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>E)!iCLUSfVE OEFEr^^iF 
Give Vermont Life to a friend 
absolutely FREE! 


YES! Start my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
1 pay just $9.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend - a total savings of $37.63! 


GET ONE YEAR FREE 


EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 

Get 2 years of Vermont Life... 
for the price of 1! 


(Please Print) 


(Please Print) 


Apt# 


Address 


Apt# 


State 


ZIP 


State 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


GIFT FROM 


(Please Print) 


Address Apt# 


City State ZIP 


Email 

□ Check enclosed, 
payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

place your order at 
vermontlife.com/freeyr 




Email 

Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

place your order at 

vermontlife.com/gift H N1S 3 S 


Email 


YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 

I understand I’ll receive one year for the low price of only $9.97. 
Plus, I’ll get the second year FREE for a total savings of $37.63! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 
n Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year: international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
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That would be kind of a hypocrite thing 
for me to do because I don’t know where 
else I'd pee if I was on the ice. I'm not 
going to write somebody for something 
I've done or am going to do possibly. 

VL: How can you address that? 

JR: You just tell people no, it didn’t 
happen. I have wardens calling me still, 
texting me, saying,“Did you write some¬ 
body for peeing on the ice?'' No, I didn't. 

VL: I wonder how that starts* 

JR: I think it's because I write tickets 
and arrest people and maybe somebody 
said, “Oh, if that happens, it was probably 
the female warden because she writes 
everybody." 

VL: Do you think that you'll do this 
job forever? 

JR: Yeah, until I retire. 

VL: Have you ever had a really scary 
moment? 

JR: I’ve had somebody shoot literally 
right over my head during a deer facsimile 
setup. They didn't see me, I was hunkered 
down, [but] I was supposed to move 
because the deer was right behind me, and 
a car came so I had to jump and get down, 
and there was nothing — there were no 
trees. I was behind a stone wall looking 
up at these people, and they drove by, they 
put on the brakes, they put it in reverse, 

! start backing up, and they stopped right 
I above me. And I’m thinking, “Oh crap, 

i they see me,” so I'm about to jump up 

I because I think that they're looking at me, 

which you don't want. I see a muzzle come 
out, the passenger puts the muzzle out, 
and then kapow! 

VL: Did vou catch them? 

JR: Yup, they stopped. Tliey were 
beyond shocked. Tliey were not 
expecting a warden to pop out. ^ 

Qucstio)is and answers have been edited 
Jor space and clarity. 



603.359.1912 | geobarns.com 
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MAPLE FARM 


Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

IVEaple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 


‘like’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 
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#^^^eai^hys|vo6ds smell, 

forest, of life nature/ 
vXean a^ s\\jet, often with grassy „ 


With recipe - t^^Kjg^a ssistance ^ 
by Sara r a u s s 

Photograph^^py Ken B u r r i s i 


// IKE MANY Vermonters, 

chef Marcus Hamblett 
grew up hunting. His family 
owned a large farm in Hoi- 
I .land near Newport where, 

along with a sugarhouse 
and large vegetable gardens, they also 
had space to hunt the deer that enjoyed 
// their ^sh fields of clover and chicory. 

u ^ ^ s one of the best ways to turn grass 

I f Hamblett says, noting tha^ 


y yjk responsible hunting also helps to maintain 

an ecologically balanced landscape. 

Hfc * ^ fall^^amblett was delighted to 

^ ^^tiare the tradition with his own teenage * ^ 

*^^son for the’first1?ime. "f?was the nioSf • ^ J 

amazing-hating experiencC” he ^aysr>to ^ f 
'' be t^ere witb^ThinwanidincLhim and Soend- f! 


" / ‘•:' ' be there witbliim^^uidirij^ and Spend- 

c.ing^hQse five or six hour| ^etliB|br,^g^tiilgi;^ f" 
hi^ tJ^Wait an^e{^atiehT?^i^r ^ 


-noh^depending^on what the fflimal^has ^ ^ ^ 

bite of wil^venison carries the fla- i* / j*./- 
of the lancfsea|>e fi«rm which it came. • 


in season 













new!" 

.S^bra Field 


I?OLIDAY CARDS 


Exclusively offered by 

yermont life 

vermontlifegiftsxom 



Roast Venison Loin With 
Blackberry Sauce 

Adapted from chef-owner Marcus 
Hamblett, One Federal Restaurant 
AND Maple City Diner 


C HEF Marcus F^amblett enjoys 
pairing the earthy flavor of his own 
wild-caught venison with other flavors 
from the seasonal landscape like blackber¬ 
ries (see sauce below) or wild spearmint 
(mix into an herb rub). Ffle recommends 
serving this recipe with celery root puree 
or a colorful mix of roasted root vegeta¬ 
bles or fried root-vegetable chips. 


V 2 teaspoon garlic powder 
V 2 teaspoon onion powder 
V2 teaspoon coarse kosher salt 
Vs teaspoon ground cayenne 
Pinch ground allspice 
I ( 2 -pound) venison loin, tied 
I tablespoon olive oil 
iVicups (about 7 ounces) blackberries, 
fresh or frozen, plus a few fresh 
for garnish 

I tablespoon plus i teaspoon maple 
syrup, preferably dark 
Generous pinch cinnamon 
Pinch allspice 
Pinch coarse kosher salt 
I tablespoon apple cider vinegar 


Use your slow cooker 
to make a of 

venison cubes, acorn 
squash and carrot 
chunks with dark 
beer and crushed 
tomatoes. 


Preheat 
oven to 350 F. 

In a small bowl, 
whisk together 
garlic powder, 
onion powder, 
salt, cayenne and 
allspice. Pat veni¬ 
son loin dry with paper towel and rub 
spice mix evenly over it. Ffleat olive oil in 
a lo-inch cast-iron or other ovenproof 
heavy-bottomed pan over medium-high 
heat. Add venison loin and sear, turn¬ 
ing, about 3 minutes a side, until evenly 
dark brown. Transfer venison in pan to 
oven and roast until internal temperature 
reaches 125 F (medium rare) to 130 F 
(medium). (Note: this can vary widely 
from about 30 to 50 minutes depending 


Hamblett says he 
recreates childhood 
memories and the 
most pure venison 
flavor and experience 
by 

of fresh 

venison quickly in 
a cast'iron skillet 
with a little butter 
and salt. 


on whether your 
venison is wild or 
farmed and also 
on the dimensions 
of your roast, so 
keep an eye on 
it. For best fla¬ 
vor and texture, 
venison should 
not be roasted to 
more than 130 F.) 

Remove meat from oven and rest, loosely 
tented with foil, for about 10 minutes. 

While venison is roasting, prepare 
blackberry sauce: In a small saucepan, 
place blackberries, maple syrup, cin¬ 
namon, allspice, salt and Vi cup water. 
Bring to a simmer over medium-high 
heat and reduce heat to simmer gently 
for about 20 minutes, until blackberries 
are completely soft (frozen berries will 
soften sooner). Strain sauce through a 
fine sieve into a bowl, pressing to extract 
berry solids but not seeds. Pour sauce 
back into pan and stir in apple cider 
vinegar. Simmer to warm and to thicken 
slightly if desired. Adjust seasoning to 
taste before drizzling over sliced veni¬ 
son. Garnish with fresh blackberries as 
desired. Serves 4 to 6 . 


Sweet and Smoky 
Venison and Black 
Bean Chili 

Adapted from chef Jeff Trump, 

The Lobby, Middlebury 

C HEF Jeff Trump took home 

the big prize at the seventh annual 
Vermont Chili Festival last spring for 
this hearty venison chili. Fde serves it 
topped with a toasted hazelnut butter 
made with heavy cream and folded into 
creme fraiche, but a dollop of simple 
sour cream is good too. 

I tablespoon olive or vegetable oil 
2 pounds ground venison 
2 teaspoons coarse kosher salt, 
divided, plus more to taste 
I medium onion, finely chopped 
2 medium stalks celery, finely chopped 
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2 medium carrots, finely chopped 

3 cloves garlic, minced 
V 4 cup tomato paste 

2 (16 -ounce) cans black beans, drained 
and rinsed 

2 tablespoons balsamic vinegar 
V 4 cup maple syrup, preferably dark 
I chipotle pepper in adobo sauce, 
minced, plus i tablespoon adobo 
sauce (from can of chipotle peppers) 
I quart beef broth, preferably low 
sodium 

V4 cup finely ground cornmeal 


topped with spicy 
barbecue sauce, fried 
onions and pickled 
jalapehos. He also 
likes to use a of 
ground coffee, ground 
juniper berries, 
brown sugar and salt 
for venison loin. 


Heat oil in a large heavy-bottomed 
soup pot or Dutch oven set over 
medium-high heat. Add venison with 
I teaspoon of 

the salt and Trump serves ,1 

brown, stirring southvesten, style 

occasionally to 
break up chunks, 
about 10 minutes. 

Remove meat 
to a bowl with 
a slotted spoon 
and discard any 
fat in excess of 
I tablespoon. 

Return pot to 

medium heat and add onion, celery and 
carrot with additional teaspoon of salt. 
Cook vegetables, stirring occasionally, 
for 5 minutes. Add garlic and cook, 
stirring once or twice, another 5 minutes 
until vegetables are golden and softened. 
Stir in tomato paste and cook, stirring 
constantly, i minute. Return browned 
meat to pot along with black beans, 
balsamic vinegar, maple syrup, chipotle 
pepper, adobo sauce and beef broth. Stir 
to combine and then pour in cornmeal 
in a steady stream, stirring constantly to 
avoid clumping. Bring to a simmer and 
reduce heat to maintain a gentle simmer. 
Cook, uncovered, for at least one hour, 
stirring occasionally to make sure chili 
is not sticking on bottom. Adjust salt 
and add more adobo sauce to taste. 

Serve topped with sour cream, shredded 
checidar, minced cilantro and diced 
avocado as desired. Serves 6 to 8 . 



• Utilities Included 

• Cable / Wireless 
Internet Included 

• Weekly Housekeeping 


• Daily Meal in Our 
Dining Room 

• Assigned Parking 

• Classes / Entertainment 


• Wellness Clinics 

• Community Gardens 

• Shuttle Transportation 



Harborview 

Call to schedule a visit: 

A Pillsbury Senior Community 

802-861-3750 


pillsburysemorcommunities.com 


Offering affordable, all-inclusive pricing 16 Harborview Drive 

for independent living at Harborview! South Burlington 
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(Continued from page 53) 

Georgia's flashpoint took years to 
boil over, but when it finally did, it 
was messy. From the mid'i990s on, a 
Georgia resident named John Rhodes 
had contentious dealings with various 
versions of the Georgia Selectboard 
about developing and using two roads 
that bordered his land. Years of legal 
wrangling came to a head in January 
2010 when a Franklin County Superior 
Court judge ruled the selectboard had 
unconstitutionally discriminated against 
Rhodes in an attempt to protect the value 
of a neighbor's property. That neighbor, as 
luck would have it, had a son. That son, as 
luck would also have it, was the chairman 
of the Georgia Selectboard when the 
road dispute began. The court awarded 
John Rhodes $830,000 in damages, 
and for a town with an annual budget 
of about $1.5 million, a court'Ordered 
$830,000 payout loomed as a big deal 
I sat in the school gymnasium with other 
townspeople during Town Meeting 
Day of 2010 wondering just how in the 
hell the selectboard could make such a 
colossal mistake. The short answer: Not 
easily. It takes an entire cast of characters 
and a series of missteps and attempted 
recoveries for a town to fall $830,000 in 
the hole. 

I suspect the many decisions of 
selectboards across Vermont are concocted 
from an inexact recipe. You mix unequal 
parts of common sense, personal 
preference, town history, a rudimentary 
understanding of the Vermont statutes, 
attorneys' opinions, a vague reference to 
the Magna Carta (how's that for a middle 
school social studies callback?), fiscal 
responsibility and the influence of local 
personalities, and you come up with what 
you think is a fair and just ruling. I don't 
know exactly where and when the "fair and 
just" part went oflF the rails in the Rhodes v. 
Georgia case — nor am I assessing blame 
to any Georgia official who came before 
me — but whatever happened resulted in 
an incident that made minor headlines in 
northwestern Vermont and upset Georgia's 
residents. In a nutshell, that was enough to 

yO • Vermont life 


motivate me to run for selectboard in 2014. 

(As a side note: From the time of that 
initial court ruling in 2010 to my first few 
months on the selectboard in 2014, the 
judgment against Georgia was appealed. 
In the end, the two parties settled for 
about $330,000, which included about 
$100,000 in legal fees. Fflalf of the payout 
was covered by the town's insurance 
policy. My involvement with the lawsuit 
came at the very end of the process and 
was minimal. I agreed to the final terms 
and conditions of the settlement.) 

It takes an 
entire cast of 
characters and a 
series of missteps 
and attempted 
recoveries for 
a town to fall 
$830,000 in 
the hole. 

Lest you get the impression that the 
long and winding lawsuit against Georgia 
is the most entertaining act in the annals 
of Vermont selectboards, let me assure you 
otherwise. Take, for instance, Waitsfield. 

Let's let Lisa Loomis' first two 
paragraphs from her story in the Oct. 16, 
2014, edition of The Valley Reporter set 
the scene there: 

"Tempers flared at the Waitsfield 
Select Board meeting this week with 
board members shaking their fingers 
at each other, trading insults and 
threatening bodily harm as well as 
taking it outside.' 

The board's regular meeting on 


October 13 devolved into a shouting 
match shortly after it started when 
[a board member] asked that agenda 
item number 7 be postponed until 
the board's October 27 meeting." 

Or look at a story in the weekly 
newspaper Seven Days from earlier this 
year about the small Northeast Kingdom 
town of Victory. Fdere's what Mark Davis 
wrote in his March 18 story: 

"The Northeast Kingdom may 
look sepia-toned to outsiders, but 
Victory has been torn apart by nasty 
personal feuds between neighbors 
who can't even recall what precipitat¬ 
ed them. While the stakes are laugh¬ 
ably small, the enmity is huge. The 
Essex County Sheriff's Department 
provides security at every Victory 
Selectboard meeting. 

And the acrimony extends 
beyond the town hall. Members 
of rival groups have taken out no- 
trespassing orders against the others. 
The selectboard chair is convinced 
that a rival has tapped her phone. 
Several residents tell stories of 
having pets that they believe were 
maliciously killed. Almost everyone 
says they have received anonymous, 
threatening letters at one time or 
another.” 

Or consider this news brief courtesy 
of WCAX-TV from a Brattleboro 
Selectboard meeting in December 2008: 

"A Brattleboro man was arrested 
at Tuesday night's selectboard 
meeting. 

Police say [the man] barged 
in and dumped the contents of six 
large trash bags he brought with 
him before the selectboard. He was 
apparently trying to make a point 
about trash pickup in town. 

[The man] is charged with 
disorderly conduct." 

In Georgia, we've avoided physical 
threats against each other, shouting, arrests 
and the need to have a sheriff chaperone 
our meetings. I'm pretty confident we will 
remain civil moving forward, but you can 
never say never. ^ 
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Two new exclusive lines of notecards by Vermont artists 

Sabra Field and Shawn Braley! 


Sabra Field Holiday Notecards 

These perfectly sized seasonal cards allow you to deliver the serenity 
and joy of Vermont winters to all your friends and relatives. 4^" x 7/4" 
(12 blank cards, 4 each of 3 images) VLNSFH 15 $15 


Shawn Braley Summer Days Notecards 

These adorable cards from award-winning Vermont illustrator 
Shawn Braley capture Vermont's carefree summer spirit! 

7V4" X 4.V4' (8 blank cards, 2 each of 4 images) VLNBSD 15 $10 
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vermontlifegifts.com 

( 800 ) 455-3399 
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Mary Powell, 54, is the CEO 

of Green Mountain Power, a role 
she never envisioned for herself as a 
young, outdoorsy New York transplant* 
Today shes one of the most influential 
Vermont voices in energy, leadership 
and workplace issues* 

By Sky Barsch 

Photographed by Gary Hall 

VL: You left a corporate gig in Man¬ 
hattan to move to Vermont* Why here? 
MP: My dad's grandfather purchased 
a piece of land on the lake in Colchester, 

I think in 1910 .1 usually spent at least 
half of my summer here. My parents 
and then my sister and her family moved 
here, and my husband, Mark, and I had 
the opportunity to transition up here. It's 
an amazing quality of life. 

VL: YouVe worked in business, bank¬ 
ing and utilities* What would you tell 
your younger self who thought these 
fields were “stuffy?" 

MP: I would still say,“Don't work for 
stuffy, bureaucratic organizations." [But] I 
think being willing to try different things 
is really important. I would say a huge part 
of why things have worked for me is that 
I was always willing to bring my authen¬ 
tic self to wherever I went. I hear people 
when they're going for interviews, they'll 
research exactly what the company looks 
for and they'll morph themselves into that. 
I always encourage people: No, just be 
your authentic self Don't try to conform. 
VL: Now that some time has passed 
since sharing that you had a double 
mastectomy due to cancer risks, how 
do you feel about going public? 

MP: I feel like it was probably one of 
the better decisions I've made. And like 
most decisio ns that m the long run are 


really good decisions, it took courage 
and there's discomfort. My heart has 
been overflowing with the power of the 
impact I have had on others by deciding 
to be so personal. And what has helped 
me is to have a good dose of humility 
about it; not everybody in the world 
cares about my boobs. But there definite¬ 
ly is a feeling that a lot of them do. 

VL: Do you ever get tired of people 
mentioning “female" and “CEO" in 
the same breath? 

MP: Yeah. But I've also grown to honor 
that at the same time. I honestly don't feel 
like there's been much of a shift in the 
30-plus years that I've been engaged pro¬ 
fessionally or at policy levels, I believe Ver¬ 
mont would be a much stronger state if we 
had more diversity in the context of those 
who drive ultimate decisions. 

VL: Will Vermont ever be a 
100 percent-renewable-energy state? 
MP: Could we be 100% on the electric 
side? I think that's absolutely achiev¬ 
able. It's probably going to take a couple 
decades to fully realize, but we see a 
transformation with renewable distrib¬ 
uted generation — largely solar — but 
other technologies are coming along. 
Storms are a big issue in this state. 

When big storm systems come in, no 
amount of tree wire, storm hard¬ 
ening or vegetation manage- * 
ment is going to stop all ij 

of that tumbling down. If 
you think about it, if you 
distribute close to the source 
of where you're using energy, 
that's obviously more resilient 
than having to have it travel 
25 miles to get to you. 

VL: Where do you think 
Vermont's biggest 
opportunity is for 
economic growth? 

MP: Coming up 
with an approach 


that is around innovation, collaboration 
and investment. There are things we could 
do to make Vermont more affordable, 
and that should be part of our economic 
strategy. But I see this incredible Vermont 
niche growing around innovation. The 
future is around our ability to incubate 
ideas and get them to market quickly. 

VL: Do you think there is a healthy 
pool of candidates to be the next 
leaders of Vermont? 

MP: I was just chatting with somebody 
about the 'gray ceiling" that we have 
because we're an older state. There is 
amazing talent out there, and the unfor¬ 
tunate part is that we don't know where 
it is because we haven’t done enough to 
foster it. By the time I was 26, 27 ,1 was 
a key member of a leadership team run¬ 
ning a $3.5 billion fund in New York City. 
What's remarkable about that isn’t, “look 
at me, I was so young doing something," 
it's that a lot of people were. I think we've 
lost sight of a key part of how we develop 
the next generation, which is to take raw, 
talented folks and give them opportunity 
to lead bold, ambitious projects. 

VL: What would you say to someone 
thinking about moving to Vermont but 
is scared of a drastic change? 

MP: I have recommended 
Vermont to anybody and 
everybody. When you ^ " 
work in these-big complex 
organizations or big com¬ 
plex cities, it is so much 
harder to make a difference. 
In Vermont, if you have a 
spirit of collaboration or inno¬ 
vation, I feel like there is no 
end to what you 
can do. ^ 
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DISCOVER MORE 

WWW.VERMONTVACATION.COM 


#W0RLDSBESTF0UAGE 

VERMONT DEPARTMENT OP TOURISM & MARKETING 





















THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL 

AWARD-WINNING GASTROPUB 

%ort(/o TAQUERIA Y CANTINA 

TAQUERIA & TEQUILA BAR 

GUILD TAVERN 

WOOD FIRED GRILL, 

WINE SPECTATOR AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 

PASCOLO RISTORANTE 

HANDMADE ITALIAN CUISINE 

FARMHOUSE GROUP EVENTS 

PRIVATE EVENTS, WEDDINGS & MORE 



FarmhouseGroup.com // BURLINGTON 















